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As we read the pages of history we can’t help 
but observe that civilization has moved forward at 
arate proportionate to advances made in com- 
munications. Isolated peoples in the ancient world 
increased their learning and wealth and made 
cultural advances as they increased their trade 
and exchange of ideas with their neighboring 
nations. 

Some civilizations attained higher places than 
others and consequently made greater contribu- 
tions to the knowledge and comfort of all, princip- 
ally because they kept open broader avenues of 
communications for longer periods of time. Count- 
less others, potentially great, failed to achieve 
greatness because of their failure to communicate. 
Each one’s ignorance of the accomplishments of 
others blocked the enrichment which comes with 
an idea exchange. This same ignorance bred doubt 
and mistrust which hastened the end of whatever 
progress they were able to lay claim to. This is 
just as true of modern times as it was long ago. 

Our Correctional Education Association is fort- 
unate in the leadership it has had in that com- 
munication with each other and with allied groups 
has been fostered. This has been part of a plan- 
red program. Bouquets are due all those who 
have developed this philosophy and made it an 
integral part of our organization. 

We. are now 753 members strong - a phenomenal 
growth in a few short years, although our poten- 
tial membership is several times that figure. Now, 
for the first time, we are truly an affiliate of our 
parent group, the American Correctional’ Associ- 
ation, for we now enjoy official representation on 
the governing board of A. C. A. For several years 
we have played an active role in the sponsorship 
and conduct of sectional and joint meeings at the 
Annual Congress- An enviable record for which 
we owe kodos to those whose leadership brought 
it about! 


RESIDENT'S 
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My purpose here is not to claim glory or take 
pride in what might be termed selfish ends. 
Rather, I wish to call attention to what these 
developments can and I hope do, mean to the 
total field of corrections in the contribution of 
our specific group through our willingness to 
take our place on the correctional team in a co- 
ordinated activity. The growth outlined above 
has been due to the utilization of the two-way 
street of communications, our vastly improved 
Journal, our regional operations, etc., etc. It shall 
be the policy of this present administration to 
try to carry on the fine work of the past and 
build into a still better program of corrections 
in the future. 

There is just as much meaning today in the old 
adage as when it was originally proposed: If you 
have an apple and I have an apple and we trade, 
we still have only one apple apiece; but if you 
have an idea and I have an idea and we trade, we 
have two ideas apiece. How rich in ideas we can 
be by sharing what we know with each other! 
Let us continue to have your membership, your 
letters, your regional workshops, and your manu- 
scripts for publication in our Journal. 


Most reformers, like a pair of trousers on a 
windy clothesline, go through a vast deal of 
vehement motion, but stay in the same place 

Austin O’Malley 


Even in this world they will have their judg- 
ment-day; and their names, which went down in 
dust like a gallant banner trodden in the mire, 
shall rise again all glorious in the sight of nations. 

Mrs. Stowe 
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It has been brought to our attention that Mr. 
Dale Hill, managing director of the Dale Carnegie 
courses of Northern California, has sponsored a 
course at Deuel Vocational Institution at Tracy, 
California, We have always lauded the Dale 
Carnegie Foundation for making these valuable 
and practical programs available to men in var- 
ious institutions. There is nothing more important 
than the communicating of interpersonal rela- 
tions. 


The national Probation and Parole Association 
has changed its name to the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency to reflect more accurately 
their interest and activity as a standard-setting 
and field-service agency working for the preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of crime and delin- 
quency. We are confident that, under its new 
name, the agency will continue to grow in prestige 
and in its contribution to the public welfare. 


“The People, Their Prisons and Prisoners” is a 
twenty-nine page booklet written by Mr. Walter 
A. Lunden ef Iowa State University. The subject 
concerns the opinions of 200 pris , 125 prisor 
guards, and 817 wniversi udents on the gene- 
ral topic o d treatment of prisoners. 

ieat of Mr. Lunden riting, his subject is 
thoroughly researched and ‘presented in a clear 
and meaningful style. This k is of special 
interest to all persons interested in correctional 


work; itt provides a good measure of the ideas of 
prisoners as compared to the ideas of prison 
guards who are relatively close to prisoners, and 
university students who have little knowledge of 
prisoners’ physical and mental conditions. Such 
questions as “Is there a criminal type? Are crim- 
inals insane?” are answered by prisoners, officers, 
and students, and replies given are well worth the 
reader’s time for study. Although this is a small 
booklet, it deals, through opinion, with most of 
the important problems facing the prisoner while 
he is incarcerated and his return to society. 
Considering the time it takes to read this booklet, 
one can afford to postpone other matters and con- 
sider the theoretical and practical consequences of 
Mr. Lunden’s offering. 


In the August 26th issue of The Spectator, a 
worthy inmate publication from Jackson, Michi- 
gan, there is an interesting article relating to a 
Hobbycraft program which has been developed 
to alleviate spare-time idleness and to give the 
men a practical means in pointing the way to re- 
habilitative influences. The activities include: 
woodworking and hand-carving, leather-crafts, 
fish flies, scale-model and ornamental construct- 
ion, Over 2,500 men inside the Walls of the prison 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 


Mr. Edward Paprocki, Supervisor of Recreation 
at Tehachapi Branch, California Institution for 
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Men, has sent us an interesting and illiminating 
artic.e regarding a phase of the Tehachapi Branch 
Paysicai Fitness Testing and Conditioning Pro- 
gram involving vo.unteer inmates assigned to the 
Emergency Fire Fighting Crews. The concentrated 
tests clearly show that conditioned individuals will 
not fatigue as easily as non-conditioned individu- 
als; and, equally important, will recover and recu- 
perate more quickly following sustained physical 
effort. In addition, it is noteworthy to report a 
definite improvement in the mental, emotional, 
and social areas of the men participating in the 
program. 


As usual William J. Moore, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., made a very 
informative and interesting talk in Denver about 
the most modern means of organizing apprentice- 
ship programs. He disscussed the various pro- 
grams at the many different institutions, He says 
that he has been in and out of several institutions 
and feels that the information he has received 
from ‘other inmates’ has given him a beautiful 
picture of the apprenticeship program. We all de- 
sire to congratulate Mr. Moore for the wonderful 
support he has given apprenticeship training for 
prison inmates. If you have not already received 
your copy of the Field Directory of Apprentice- 
ship Training, write Mr. Moore for a copy at once. 
This Directory will give you the name, telephone 
number and address of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
representative in your district, who will give you 
assistance in organizing an apprenticeship pro- 
gram. 


While attending the American Correctional 
Association’s 90th Annual Congress in Denver, 
Colorado, I received a copy of the “Announcement 
of Courses” at the Deuel Vocational Institution in 
Tracy, California. Kwas suprised at the wealth of 
material afforded byNthis little book, and suggest 
that any of our readers who desire a copy write to 
Mr. Allen Cook, Superintendent of the Deuel Vo- 
cational Institution. This booklet covers a wide 
range of activities from agricultural laboratory 
techniques to instrumental music. The various 
problems encountered in vocational training have 
been treated adequately, and the reader search- 
ing for practical know-how with a futuristic plan 
will find this booklet rewarding. 


I was fortunate in attending a series of lectures 
on Problem Solving and Counseling for Offenders 
given at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, by Howard B. Gill, Di- 
rector, Institute of Correctional Administration, 
The American University, Washington, D. C. Some 
of the subjects were: Types of Criminology—Un- 
scientific and Scientific; Evolution of Corrections 
in the United States; The Social Process of Crime 
Control; A Clinical Approach to the Treatment of 
Offenders; Elements of Counseling; Security, 
Problem Solving, and Acculturation; A New 
Discipline. Dr. Gill is an outstanding teacher of 
Clinical Criminolgy, and an excellent instructor. 


We have recently received the Annual Report 
of Progress for 1959-60, from the Missouri De- 
partment of Corrections, prepared under the 
supervision of Carl F. Haynie, Director, Division 
Inmate Education. This reuort stresses the ad- 
vancements made in Missouri during the last year. 
An important step forward was the completion 
and occupancy of a Vocational School Building at 
the State Penitentiary for Men, Jefferson City. 
A foreman’s training course entitled “Selection 
and Organization of Subject Matter” was offered 
for foremen assigned to prison industries at the 
Men’s Penitentiary by Lincoln University of Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri Congratulations to Director 
Haynie and his staff for a comprehensive and 
stimulating report. 


Mr. Z. D. Maciekowich, Director of Education, 
Maryland Penitentiary, has sent us two charts 
covering a survey he is making on Salaries and 
Qualifications of Directors of Education and Aca- 
demic Instructors in Correctional Institutions in 
the United States. They contain much infor- 
mation which is not readily available. When this 
survey is completed we feel that in its totality it 
will be as informative as these charts. Perhaps we 
will be able to publish the final results of the 
survey. 


The greatest curse that can be entailed on man- 
kind is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace, all that is spent in 
peace by the secret corruptions, or by the thought- 
less extravagance of nations, are mere trifles com- 
pared with the gigantic evils which stalk over 
this world in a state of war. God is forgotten in 
war; every principle of Christianity is trampled 
upon. 

Sydney Smith 
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Inmates Tape Record Books For Blind People 


By Gerald F. O’Loughlin, Principal 
Mass. Correctional Institution School 
Norfolk, Mass. 


“They also serve... .” 


Thirty-seven inmates of the Massachusetts Cor- 
rectional Institution at Norfolk and at South 
Walpole recently embraced a new public service 
program. 

The inmates in this service program are per- 
mitted to borrow tape recorders and bring them 
to their rooms so they can read requested books 
onto tape for blind people throughcut the nation-- 
blind housewives, business men, and college 
students utilize this service. 

The inmates spend their off-time hours doing 
this charitable work. Norfolk at present has 
cwelve inmates in this program. They use up their 
tapes so rapidly that the personnel at the National 
Braille Press, located in Boston, must advertise 
for new assignments and make special arrange- 
ments to produce more tapes in order to keep up 
with the quantity of the inmates output. Indiv- 
idual Norfolk inmates are ready to tape record 
books about twenty hours a week whenever the 
need arises. 

Thus far dictionaries, 1001 Recipes, Companion 
to the Summa Theogical, the Bigle, the Koran, 
Sandburg’s Lincoln, and books on chemistry, radio, 
machinist’s manuals, piano tuner’s journals, trans- 
portation journals, and many other business and 
acedemic subjects have been recorded. 

Since last spring, when this program first start- 
ed, over 150 books have been recorded--totalling 
more than 700 finished tapes. The bulk of this 
work has recertly completed after the National 
Braille Press, in January, loaned seven new mach- 
ines to the men. 

This public service by inmates help the blind to 
keep abreast of world happenings, provides 
technical information and also has constructive 
entertainment value. The inmates, too, are helped, 
especiully in the area of therapy. 

Helen Keller said it well in this sensitive re- 
mark: “There :s no lovelier way to thank God for 
your sight than by giving a helping hand to some- 
one in the dark.” 

Following are some quotes of Norfolk inmates 
who are taping for the blind. How well they 
harmonize with Miss Keller’s words! 

Jerome: “The fact that those for whom I tape 
recorded books are blind has nothing whatever to 
do with my giving freely of time and effort. What 
I am really doing is having ‘fellowship’ with 
people, people I come to know and love through 
the books they choose and which I read to them. 
As I talk into the mike, I can almost see my 
friend, nodding to me in approval if I do it well, 
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and wrinkling a forehead if I fluff a word. 

“it’s a selfish, if sharing joy, this. Selfish 
because I truly enjoy sharing these hours in 
feliowship. Selfish because I have the chance to 
breathe meaning into cold printed words and give 
tnem iife. And selfish because I am now reading 
books which I might never had thought about 
reading simply for my own enjoyment. And so, 
new vistas are opened. It’s a deeply significant 
experience.” 

William: “. .. I feel I didn’t have enough time 
left in this institution, and a plan of this nature 
certainly calls for time and dedication to keep it 
running well. But, as I say, this was only a 
momentary pause, and one that was replaced with 
ardent enthusiasm, for I could see, through the 
invaluable information gained from other men, 
that here was a program that would benefit me as 
well as the blind people. Not only would the blind 
derive help from a recording that I had made, but 
I would gain a great deal from the material I read, 
which in most cases, is first rate and greatly varie. 

“So instead of sweating out the experience of 
my time, I have had the good fortune of finding a 
very desirable way to make good and worthwhile 
use of it.” 

Nathaniel: “. .. As I began to record the mat- 
erial requested, the image of the shut-in rose 
before me, and having been informed that this 
particular matrial was not fostered on the reques- 
ter but chosen by him— or her—because they 
wanted to read this particuler material, and 
that this was the only way the material could be 
transmitted to him or her, the sense of doing 
something for someone, without any strings 
attached without any expectation of reward or 
approbation, had the most extraordinary effect.on 
my feelings. It came close to being mystical, 
saintly, spiritual, or whatever else such terms are 
related to. 

“It is difficult to accurately describe the emot- 


-jons I felt. I could hardly believe that such deep 


emotions could be aroused by this endeavor. I can 
only say that I felt a sense of accomplishment 
never before experienced. A sense of satisfaction 
never before felt, a sense of satisfaction so com- 
plete that it needed no approbation, a sense of 
feeling that can only be described as Purity in the 
of the Absolute. . .” 

Al: “. ,. I find that I am the one who is being 
the most. Being mentally lazy, doing this makes 


me read: read boks that I would otherwise only 


think about. So saying, I’m profoundly glad if Iam 
of some help, but in honesty, I neither deserve 
approbation nor thanks.” 

(Continued on Page 29) 


Libraries 


Jrice Chenault 


Editors Note 


Presented at the Congress of Correction, Denv- 
er, Colorado on Monday, August 29, 1960 by 
Price Chnault, Director of Education, New York 
State Department of Correction, Albany, New 
York. 


Like so many other aspects of rehabilitation 
programs that which has been worked out and 
well stated by specialists as objectives or goals 
for correctional institution libaries far exceeds 
present practices and accomplishments. It would 
be presumptuous on my part as a professional 
educator and not a trained libarian to attempt to 
come up with something new and worthwhile for 
the literature on the subject. My intention is 
to re-emphasize the importance of concerted and 
united effort to implement the goals during the 
next decade that have been so well stated many 
times since 1930 and particularly since the es- 
tablishment of the Committe on Institution Libr- 
aries in 1938 by the American Prison Association. 
I have been accustomed to speaking out on the 
subject of correctional institution libaries from 
the viewpoint of a correctional educator for many 
years. One is hard put to it to make a better case 
for libraries than was done by Austin H. McCorm- 
ack many years ago when he said: = 


“If one could choose but one of the agencies 
necessary for a well-rounded program of educa- 
tioin and rehabilitation in a penal institution, he 
would do well to choose an adequate library. The 
possible values of directed reading are almost 
limitless, especially in the field of adult education 
and rehabilitation.” 


In focusing my attention in preparation for 
this meeting, inmates were asked to give their 
reaction to the subject. Many of them made almost 
as good a case for the library as Austin McCor- 
mack, Fer example, from five different inmates 
came the following: 

“By reading, the inmate keeps himself abreast 
of local, national and international affairs. Thr- 
ough the library he is able to keep in touch with 
people, changing customs, business methods, social 
and civic problems that he would not ordinarily 
come in contact with in his usual prison environ- 
ment. It is a very important bridge to the outside 
world to which one day he must return.” 


The Next 16 Years 


“Socrates said ‘The unexamined life is not 
worth living,’ and urged ‘Know thyself’. But this 
is a difficult goal to achieve in an intellectual 
vacuum. By providing the confused and misdir- 
ected with ‘the best that has thought and said’ 
a library may perform a service greater in the 
long view than the best recreational or educational 
facilities a prison could provide.” 


“The prison library has a very definite, distinct 
and worthy place in the essential rehabilition 
program. Books are, for many prisoners, the brid- 
ge they can pass over to a better world with a bro- 
ader horizon than they ever knew before. Any 
instrument which provides a wholesome interest 
for. many necessarily idle hours, which aids an 
inmate to see himself and his problems in obj- 
ective relation to his family and community, to 
broaden in any degree his interest in constructive 
ideas, and so make possible his better adjustment 
on his return to society, is worthy of support. The 
prison library is of positive value in this field 
of rehabilitation.” 

“There would be waste, too, if books were gone. 
Those who obtained some education, whose minds 
have begun to stir, those in whom a spark of sozial 
and intellectual awareness has been kindled by 
any of the forces at work in a prison, need to have 
this mental awakening, this so-favorable rehab- 
ilative factor, encouraged and augmented. Only 
books can do this today. Without books, the labor 
of the teochers, religious workers and others is 
lost, wasted, for when the mind is left to itself it 
is also subject to nature’s tendency to take the 
path of least resistance. In prison, this path is 
the deadly one of apathy, boredom and almost 
mindless routine.” 

“My personal satisfaction in a prison library 
does not depend on whether I am getting any 
‘fun’ from it. It does depend on whether I can 


_ satisfy my desire for vocational information, 


acquistion cemfwy mfw mfwy mfwy mfwy tt rrrr 
ethical strength, general knowledge, and the 
acquisition of human understanding.” 

Any one interested in gaining quickly a picture 
of expert opinion on correctional institution lib- 
raries should start with a careful study of the 
chapter entitled “Library Services” of the Manual 
of Correctional Standards. In addition to a review 
of this chapter, I found “Standards for Sshool 
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Library Programs” 2 “Library Manual for Correc- 
tional Institutions” 3 “Public Library Service” 4 
and “Tentative Standards for Training Schools” 
5 to be enlightening and stimulating. 


1. Chapter 20 pp 349-365. 
2. American Library Association, 1960. 


3. American Prison Association, the Committee 
on Institution LLibraries, 1949-50. 


4, Coordinating Committee on Revision of Public 
Library Standards, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago 1956. 


5. U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Children’s Bureau Publication Number 
351-1954. 


Although I have examined carefully the report 
“Nation wide Survey of Comparative Statistics on 
Libraries of Correctional Institutions- Years 1948 
and 1958” made under the direction of Miss Mar- 
ion H. Vedder, chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee, what I have to say is based primarily on many 
years of close contact with shared responsibility 
of correctional institution libraries in New York 
State. I have the impression that the programs, 
purpose and goals in New York State differ little 
from those in many other correctional systems 
of the country. There is much to be done in all 
of them. Correctional institution library pro- 
grams in New York State are receiving a lot of 
attention and it is sincerely hoped that the mom- 
entum will greatly increase during the 1960’s. 

Not all the thinking and planning for prison 
libraries are of recent origin. In 1840 a library 
was established in Sing Sing prison and placed 
under the direction of the prison chaplain. Funds 
were provided by Governor Seward. With the ch- 
ange of administration the library was abolished 
in 1843. In 1853 the board of inspectors recom- 
mended that the library be reopened. Two years 
later an anpropriation of $200 was made for this 
vurpose. Even in those early days, it was recogn- 
ized that prison libraries should contain secular 
as well as religious books and that they should 
not be merely to promote regeneration of the 
spirit. Many inmates today have the impression 
that libraries are still provided primarily for 
regenerative purposes. The philosophy that many 
employees have as to what should be vermitted 
in the library leads one to conclude that there 
is some justification for the feeling that some 
inmates have on this subject. 

Library standards were crystallized around 
1940, restated in 1950 and, in view of what is han- 
pening in the world outside and the critical exam- 
ination of correctional institution nrovrams in 
other phases of rehabilitative efforts. it is cer- 
tainly time to take a hard look again at librarv 
standards and practics. The examination should 
begin with a careful Jook at the over-all nurnose 
of correctional institutions as stated bv correc- 
tional authorities and experts in the various 4is¢- 
iplines employed in correctional processes. To 
establish and maintain institution libraries fil- 
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led with materials that are consonant with the 
better library practices in other areas of society 
with the constantly expanding knowledge of how 
to deal more effectively with human nature and 
with the kaleidoscopic pace at which new frontiers 
are being rolled back will require effort and sup- 
porc beyond anything yet tried. 


Seldom does one find the library in a correc- 
tional institution located so that inmates can visit 
it to seiect reading matter or to work without 
creating custodial problems, alleged or real. Even 
today inmates, in many instances, are forced to 
se.ect books from lists circulated through the cell 
blocks. In institutions where a little more atten- 
tion is given to the importance of the library, 
groups are marched to the library and permitted 
to brouse for brief periods and select reading 
matter if interested. Another common procedure 
is to use the library as a depository for classes, 
shop or work gangs when the coverage at the 
normal post is absent. This practive results in 
a lot of inmates spending time in the library who 
have at the moment no interest in using it. In New 
York State in recent years new school buildings 
have encluded the institution library. This has 
made the library accesible to many inmates in a 
way that a library should be avaible. In still other 
instances the libraries have been relocated with a 
view to making them available to most inmates, 
without creating additional security and cus- 
todial problems. Little opportunity is afforded 
inmates to use libraries in the evening. 


In the new libraries that have been provided 
a great deal of attention has been given to provi- 
ding a library environment and procedures that 
meet acceptable library standards. Books are 
attractively arranged, color schemes are appealing 
florescent lights are provided, comfortablechairs © 
and tab'es are in use, ventillattion is good and 
in general the library atmosphere is in accordance 
with good library standards. 


The libraries are considered to be an integral 
part of the educational program. Chaplains are 
usually on the library committee that makes book 
selections. Even though concerted effort has 
been made for many years to get budget authori- 
ties to provide librarian positions, only four have 
been established. The salary schedule is compara- 
tively so low that little success in securing libr- 
arians who have training in library science has 
been experienced. With the exception of the four 
reformatories where the library positions are 
located, inmates have a major role, under the 
general supervision of the head of the educational 
program, in the conduct of the library. The recent 
survey made by the library committee seems to 
indicate that the condition in°-New York State 
is pretty general throughtout the countrv. It is 
my conviction that few positions in the treatment 
area of an institution program are of more real 
service in a well balanced vrogfam than that of 
the librarian if he has a budget sufficient to esta- 
blish and maintain a library. 


. Budgets likewise are woefully deficient. Most 
of the funds that are used for the purchase of 
library facilities are taken out of commissary pro- 
fits. Last year the expenditure for library books, 
periodicals and other reading matter for twenty 
institutions with 19,000 inmates was $13,600. The 
range of expediture per inmate by institution 
was from 0 to $3.50. 


A problem that calls for diligent attention is 
that of preventing the libraries from becoming 
“morgues for dead books”. Such circumstances 
give erroneous picture of the library resources. 
Through the cooperation of the State librarian 
assigned to work with state institutions, much 
space has been made available on institution libr- 
ary shelves forup-to-date and appealing books. 
To the casual observer, and even among those 
who should know better, the practice of removing 
from the shelves volumes that are never used is 
a disturbing one. Once the shelves have become 
empty some prides are hurt and those responsible 
for the library must undertake to refill the shelves 
usually without a budget. Although decided impr- 
ovements have been made in recent years in provi- 
ding for the use of correctional institution libr- 
aries, we still have a long way to go. The publicity 
on new accessions leaves much to be desired and 
there are still those, unfortunately, who give 
little encouragement to inmates who desire to 
use the institution library. Many inmates do not 
use the institution library because of road blocks 
on the way to the library. Those who really believe 
in the library as a rehabilitatative force will be 
on the alert to remove as many as possible of the 
road blocks. Even educational staffs neglect to 
acquaint themselves with the resources in the 
library stometime and conseqpently do not help 
inmates to gain the benefits they might from the 
library. It should be made cuch a vital force in a 
correccional institution that the educational staff, 
particulariy, and other professional groups would 
be constantly alerting the administration and 
other authorities to the need for adequate library 
resources. Certainly, those responsible for the 
recreational program should be on the alert to 
eucourage on every hand reading for pleasure 
as a leisure time activity. 


In at least one institution in New York State 
the library has become a source of real enjoyment 
for those who appreciate music and fine art. The 
institution library as a cultural center is just be- 
ginning to take roots. It is not difficult to envision 
great advances in this phase of institutional libr- 
ary services during the next decade, particularly 
in those institutions: where the support of com- 
munity: groups has been enlisted to provide source 
material and supplement the personal services 
afforded by the libraries. Some librarians have 
already made the library a source of various kinds 
of communication aids. The inclusion in the library 
services the handling of audio visual aids is high- 
'y desirable. 


Emphasis has been given on the deficiencies 


and negative aspects of the institution library. 
There are many positive phases of library services 
now discernable. The number of volumes and 
readers are most encouraging. Reaction of inmates 
themselves to what the library is doing for them 
makes one interested in library services want to 
work a little harder to see that they are provided. 
Let us now take a glance at some of the things 
that hopefully may come to pass during the next 
decade in regard to library services in correctional 
institutions. 


Suggested Goals for Institution Libraries 
For the Next Decade 


Never in the history of mankind has there been 
such need as exists today for self-improvement 
and continuous growth. A better knowledge of 
the surrounding environment, existing frontiers 
and new frontiers that are under exploration 
now in the space age is necessary for all who 
will be assets in society and this is particularly 
so for inmates. Correction authorities have not 
been so challenged before to provide opportunities 
for inmates of correctional institutions to gain 
knowledge, develop skills and acquire attitudes 
tthat enable them to re-enter successfully a highly 
competitive society that is changing at a fright- 
ening pace. A first rate library efficiently oper- 
ated is one of the real essentials in providing well 
Correctional education, which must be provided 
on a schedule yetu ntried in most correctional 
systems, must have material resources which 
can be provided economically only by a well stoc- 
ked and operated institution library. In order for 
the library to meet the inevitable needs in a mod- 
ern correctional ‘institution setting, it must conf- 
orm to standards which have been approved by 
library authorities, educational authorities and 
correctional administrators. 


In some correctional systems the chaplain is 
still running either the library or the educational 
program. In 1941 the committee on institution 
libraries under the chairmanship of Miss Mildred 
Methven, presented such a list entitled “Proposed 
Objectives and Standards for Libraries in Adult 
Prisons and Reformatories.” In 1950 the com- 
mittee propuced a more complete volume of stand- 
ards. These or similar proposals should be brought 
up-to-date and reaffirmed by the American Cor- 
rectional Association and the various affiliate 
groups. Recentuy produced standards for public 
schools, public libraries and training schools sho- 
uld be reviewed by those concerned about correc- 
tional iristitution library services. Some of the 
goals that should be striven for in every correc- 
tional institution with renewed emphasis during 
the next decade are: 


1. Provide a library with ample resources to 
meet the needs of all inmates in reading for 
cultural development and therapy. Such a library 
can only be established and maintained under 
the direction of a well trained librarian, preferably 
with srecialization in library science. 


2. The library should be brought up-to-date 
and maintained that way during the next decade 
through continuous programs of research and 
surveys to make sure that the materials are 
ample, both quality and quantity, for inmate 
reading needs for the five purposes indicated in 
item 1. 


3. Institution library services should be related 
to the State library and to public libraries. This 
will enable the institution library to extend not 
only its services to inmates while incarcerated 
but also facilitate continous use of library reco- 
urces upon release. In several states experience 
has shown the wisdom of working closely with 
state library authorities in promoting correction 
institution libraries. 


4. Budget authorities must be convinced of the 
importance of providing salaries high enough to 
make it possible to employ at least one qualified 
librarian for each correctional institution. Adeq- 
uate institution libraries will not be provided 
without trained civilian librarians. 


5. Rarely can one find in correctional institu- 
tions libraries that have been given proper atten- 
tion as to location, layout (size, number of rooms, 
shape, shelving, etc.) color scheme, lighting, 
ventilation, seating capacity, secretarial facilities 
and the like. The operational standards and techn- 
iques should parallel for the most part, those 
used in either school or public libraries on the 
outside. Neither school nor public libraries will 
receive greater use percentage wise than will an 
institution library of similar quality which is 
geared definitely to inmate interest, needs and 
abilities. 

6. The question of what is an adequate library 
budget needs careful re-examination in the light 
of present day cost. Certainly the standard of 
$1 per inmate is not adequate. One appropriate 
book per inmate per year is more reasonable. 
Whether it should be $2 or more requires careful 
research and evaluation in terms of costs and 
correctional treatment goals for the type of inmate 
population being provided for. 


7. Many groups of interested and responsible 
citizens are helping correction authorities improve 
library services. Though the establishment of 
libraries can be greatly improved through the 
wise use of contributions and services of such 
groups. Full use of such services can only be real- 
ized where a trained librarian is availible to give 
guidance and leadership to interested indvidiauls 
and groups. 


8. Too little emphasis has been placed upon 
providing library facilities to augment the total 
educational program. To provide such library 
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facilities will result in better staff development 
and also lead to constant encouragement by staff 
use of the library by inmates. Staff members 
that frequently use the library will do much to 
encourage the use of the library by inmates. A 
good learning process involves a teacher, a libr- 
arian and a student, and for many learners a 
psychoiogist should be added to the team. 


9. To the fullest extent possible inmates should 
have the opportunity to visit the library and 
experience the feeling and satisfaction of living 
in a library atmosphere that parallels a well run 
library on the outside. The institution library 
should be so conducted that the drabness, feeling 
of restraint and depressing effects of the institu- 
tion environment will be greatly reduced while 
one is in the library. In most institutions there 
is little opportunity for inmates to spend much 
time, if any, in the library. Institutional authori- 
ties should be constantly on the alert to remove 
as many as possible of the deterrents to use of 
the library. 


10. Many valuable books, periodicals, etc. go 
into the trash can or waste paper pile long before 
they should due to careless management and lack 
of an efficient bookbinding and mending program. 
Equal in importance to the acquisition of good 
library materials is a program of maintenance 
and rehabilitation. Not only can such a program 
extent the life of books, periodicals or pamphlets 
but in the process of preserving such material 
certain inmates may be trained for employment. 


11. The Director of Education in a correctional 
institution should see to it that the library bec- 
omes alive through the use that is made of it by 
the educational staff to say nothing of the use 
that others may make of it. Too often teachers 
and shop instructors operate from day to day 
as though there were no library resources avaible 
for use in enriching the formalized instructional 
program. Likewise, those responsible for the 
recreational program tend to overlook the impor- 
tance of recreational reading. The next ten years 
should witness real improvement in library use 
by those concerned with educational activities. 


In conclusion if the objectives herein stated 
were to be adopted as goals for institution libr- 
aries for the next decade, a big job of real signi- 
ficance would be indicated for all who are deter- 
mined to improve programs to prepare inmates 
for successful return to the outside world. 


Sew a Thought, and you reap an Act; sew an Act, 
and you reap a Habit; sew a Habit, and you reap a 
Character; sew a Character, and you reap a Des- 
tiny. 


Minerva J. Bertholf 


A unique situation exists at Deuel Vocational 
Institution, located near Tracy, California. This 
institution providing for the care and treatment 
of young male felons and misdemeanants too 
mature to be benefited by the correctional pro- 
grams of the juvenile schools and too immature 
for confinement in the prisons of California, is 
quite forward looking in its personnel policy. 
There are three women teachers on the faculty. I 
am one of these three and enjoy the distinction of 
working in an intermediate security facility for 
males. _ 

It is the purpose of Deuel Vocational Institut- 
ion to extend vocational training opportunities to 
all of the approximately 1700 young men confined 
there. In conjunction with this endeavor courses 
in all the required academic subjects leading to 
the 8th grade and high school diplomas are offer- 
ed. 

Most educators concur that remedial reading 
instruction is a necessary part of any truly rehab- 
ilitative program. Deuel points with pride to its 
success in providing a more than adequate pro- 
gram in this area. The classes inaugurated at the 
inception of the institution, are very popular, and 
many of the participants have continued in school 
after learning to read on a functional level. Quite 
a few have succeeded in earning grade school and 
high school diplomas. 


Seven of my nine years of service have been 
spent teaching these classes. In the course of my 
experience I have encountered many deviations 
from the “psychological norm”. However, the pre- 
ponderance of deviations within the classes have 
fallen into the various personality disorders which 
comprise the currently off-used term “Socio- 
pathic”. 

Since the above group generally ‘exhibits aver- 
age intelligence or above, thé reading class is 
fortunate in not attracting too many. Although 
not usually endowed with a desire for intel- 
lectual pursuits, the sociopath-in the institution 
(by and large) can and does read. But, when an 
individual falls behind the 5th grade achievement 
level on his “Guidance Center Elementary Bat- 
terv”, he is assigned to the remedial reading class, 
and so many non-reading or functionally illiterate 


‘The Sociopath in the 
Remedial Reading Class 


sociopaths become members of these classes. 

There seems to obtain in these individuals a 
satisfaction of “status-quo”. They lack interest 
in learning, in group interaction, in academic 
achievement of any kind. Most of these men are 
directly opposed to assuming any of the virtues 
which are held up by society as desirable. The 
allegiances which they show are fleeting and 
Shallow, even the feelings of loyalty toward their 
own ethnic groups. These individuals give lip- 
service to intentions of conforming to society’s 
demands, but in ratio comprise a very large por- 
tion of the recidivist population of the institution. 

They are not usually the “Gorilla” or “Tough” 
of* Gresham Sykes, The Society of Captives, but 
rather, maintain a cool and detached manner, and 
if they strive at all, it is in the direction of “con- 
ning” both teacher and comrade into believing 
they know much more than is an actuality. 

The reading group is utilized by them as a 
haven of rest, a place to “do time” easily, an oper- 
ation area for their devious designs to grant their 
immediate wants and gratifications. The attitude 
they take is if they don’t learn to read they won’t 
have to meet the standards set up for others in the 
school, and will thus have much more time to de- 
vote to realizing their own pleasures. No amount 
of counseling convinces them that any good might 
come of learning. The problem of motivation is 
almost insurmountable, since they are very well 
satisfied with their lack of achievement, have no 
plans for return to society and not only exhibit a 
superior attitude, but really think they should be 
granted very special favors because of belief in 
superior endowments to all who surround them. 

The most apparent behavior characteristic they 
exhibit is self-directed thinking. *Karpman states 
that the particular trait of the sociopath is com- 
plete egocentricity and feels that he is suffering 
from a specific mental illness which he calls “ane- 
thopathy”. 

At all times, the feelings, needs, and desires of 

(Continued from Page 29) 

*Sykes, Gresham, The Society of Captives, Princeton 

University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1958, pp. 102-105 


*Karpman, Benjamin, “The Problem of the Psycho- 
pathist,” Psychiatric Quarterly ITI, 1929, nn. 495-526 
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Correctional 


Standards 


By C. J. Eckenrode 


“Training is everything. The peach was once a 
bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing but cabbage 
with a college education.” Thus wrote Mark Twain 
nearly a century ago. Overlook for a moment the 
fact that he wrote in metaphor and we can either 
agree vehemently or disagree just as vehemently 
with him depending upon the degree of formality 
with which we define the term. 

If we view training as a formally organized dis- 
cipline presided over by a corps of fully prepared 
and duly licensed pedagogues, we would probably 
disagree. But if we understand it to be a rational, 
reasonably well-planned sequence of experiences, 
conducted by an integrated staff, coordinated by 
a professionally prepared person, or persons, then 
I think we would agree. 

This is an oversimplification, perhaps, but it is 
the foundation of a correctional education pro- 
gram. We don’t succeed when we schedule an hour, 
or two, or three, for training if all the other hours 
in the day are devoid of training. People can’t be 
automatons for a period and then at a given 
signal begin being students. Training must “live” 
throughout the waking hours. 

Properly, I suppose, in a discussion of “Stand- 
ards” we should attempt to answer the questions: 
Whom do we educate and for what? What train- 
ing do we provide? Is remedial education correct- 
a Whose function is it provide formal train- 
ing? 

There has been a good deal of development from 
the early days when what training was offered 
was simply for training’s sake or to fill up in- 
active periods. We know that much more develop- 
ment is needed before our exploitation of training 
as a true correctional force begins to pay off. Our 
diagnostic procedures disclose glaring deficien- 
cies in training in almost all inmates. We must 
learn to pinpoint these deficiencies and then pro- 
vide training activities which will fill up the weak 

Spots. It has pointed out that the major differ- 
ence between institutional training and training 
in the free community is that the former is 
largely remedial and that it ‘must provide for 


social development. There is little difference in 
the elective, or adult education, phase of the pro- 
gram as offered by the free community and the 
institution. 

If inmates are retarded either academically or 
vocationally, or both, and to overcome this retard- 
ation is to help equip them for a successful return 
to society, then the training which is provided 
them must be geared to their needs. The problem 
may be that of teaching them how to read and 
write, or preparing them for a scholastic certif- 
icate, or giving them training for employment. 
There is a concomitant, however, and that is to 
help them learn how to get along with others. 
Hence, the procedure is both remedial and cor- 
rectional. How good a job we do along these lines 
is reflected by the rate of success released inmates 
enjoy. 

We have chosen to refer to the institution teach- 
er as a correctional educator. If he performs well, 
he functions as a master teacher in that he not 
only teaches subject matter but he teaches it in a 
setting in which he is faced with the difficult 
situation of providing proper motivation to his 
students. One hundred percent of his students 
have failed in the free world, or they wouldn’t be 
in his group. Nearly all have held a dislike for 
formal schooling. On the average they are retard- 
ed scholastically from three to five grades. 

Yet they can be taught. They can achieve. They 
can learn a trade or prepare themselves for gain- 
ful employment. These things have been done. 
Ours is the challenge to do them on a wider scale. 
First, it is necessary to identify the training needs 
of each inmate. Then, we must devise both pro- 
gram and a method to provide needed training to 
the right persons. We must not content ourselves 
with effort in behalf of only those who respond 
readily. 

Thus the correctional educator needs to be able 
to obtain and hold the interest of otherwise dis- 
interested persons and to teach them the things 
they need to know. All the while, he is required to 
do what the superior teacher does as a matter of 


routine — make the material he teaches a part of 
the useful and constructive life of his students. 
The superior teacher does not teach mechanic- 
aliy; he teaches students rather than subjects. 


Not only must the correctional instructor teach. 
He must be part of a nucleus of professionally 
trained persons who direct and coordinate the 
training efforts of co-workers who are members 
of other departmental staffs but who also con- 
duct training activities. It is axiomatic that every 
experience can be a learning experience. Conse- 
quently, all direct supervision should include train- 
ing. The specialist has the responsibility of teach- 
ing the formai course, but all supervising per- 
sonnel should give job training and training in 
adjustment to life. 


In some cases wide use is made of inmate 
teachers. Tnere have been varying degrees of 
success in this venture. It appears that in all cases 
when it has been successful emphasis has been on 
tae veacaing of a basic tool subject, and this 
usuaily 1n a vowuntary setting rather than in an 
assigued one. Only in rare instances can an inmate 
veacuer provide positive guidance and leadership 
in a remediai ciass, especially if the students are 
Oc youctn age. We are nonethe.ess committed to the 
use Os 1Mace teachers in some instances. We must 
be sure that their use is both planned and con- 
troiled. 


Questions frequently arise as to the size of 
ciasses ior remedial instruction. There are stand- 
ards as to ciass size in the free world. We have 
yec to deveiop standards for our own use. Such 
devermining factors as pupil interest span, bread- 
tus of course content, iength of class period, open 
earo.iment, etc. have to be taken consideration. 
Experience has shown that with admissions to 
and discharges from ciass, occuring intermittent- 
iy as they do, it is difficult to teach a class as a 
ciass. While it is important to form groups, they 
are groups, in name only, because they occupy the 
same room, work in company, inspect and com- 
ment on each other’s work, and enjoy a shared 
interest which is still individual. Each inmate 
trainee difters from all others in interest, ability, 
mocivation, and progress, so that the best cor- 
rectional teaching is a kind of mass tutoring. Is 
this the way it must be? Can we defend the con- 
tinuation of this practice, or wi!l study lead to 
the formulation of a better approach? Should we 
continue to hold literacy classes to groups of six 
or eight and expect adult education groups to run 
as large as twenty five or more? What standards 
should we have for size of vocational training 
classes ? 


In our recommendations of training for spec- 
ific inmates we need to establish procedures for 
making assignment to classes. At the crux of in- 
mate management is the classification procedure 
to which all departments make their contribution. 
The first step in classification is an analysis of 
the individual inmate and the identification of his 
reeds as to custody, housing, medical care, work 


program, religion, training, etc. If his needs are 
determined to include, for instance, literacy train- 
ing, the classification committee makes the as- 
signment. The same is true of vocational training. 
Yet in the case of high school completion, or a 
social education group, or a correspondence course 
our approach is different. Such participation is 
generally merely recommend. Should it be? Should 
the assignment of the completion of high school 
not be as definite as literacy training if we ident- 
ify it as a need of a given inmate? 

We must constantly ask ourselves if we are 
training the right people. Are we answering needs 
or merely providing a program which is popular? 
Do we for instance, expend a large amount of 
staff time trying to teach the inmate with ex- 
tremely limited intellectual capacity to read and 
write? What about the fifty or sixty year old who 
has spent all of his life in, and will return to, a 
setting in which he has not been required to be 
literate ? How about the alien who will be deported 
at the expiration of his sentence? Should these be 
assigned or voluntary students? Do we sometimes 
allow ourselves to be blinded by quantity at the 
expense of quality ? Again, program should answer 
determined needs. 


It appears that we are faced with a problem of 
organization and coordination beyond that which 
has been done in the past. There must be a clearer 
line as to the place of elective and required study. 
What is elective for one individual may well be 
established as a requirement for another. I don’t 
know of any regulation which prevents us from 
assigning evening and weekend study just as we 
assign study for daylight hours. 

During and following training it is necessary 
for us to make periodic evaluation of progress in 
terms of the goals set up in the initially assigned 
program. Better, up-to-date records are necessary 
to be able to perform this function. We must be 
able to decide if a given trainee is measuring up 
to his goals and if his goals remain the same or 
need to be changed. Both qualitative and quanti- 
tive reports are needed. 

Inmate training needs vary greatly. It is on this 
basis that our institutions have been classified by 
type. We should not expect to operate like train- 
ing programs in all institutions. Have we made a 
clear definition of the distinction between and 
among them? Do our programs reflect the dis- 
tinctions as between what we do for juveniles 
and youths on the one hand and young adult of- 
groups and mature adult offenders? 

In the Training School, the youth institutions 
and the reformatories the populations are essenti- 
fenders on the other, and between both of these 
ally of secondary school age. It is not unusual for 
their peer group to be engaged in school work or 
in apprenticeship training. If they were members 
of the Armed Services, it is likely they would he 
attending one kind of technical school or another. 
Does our philosophy include the princinle that 
these inmates should be in training status? Is this 
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what we convey to them? Heaven forbid that we 
would contrive to have them all engage in purely 
academic study only! 


Ithas been advocated that every work detail to 
which an inmate can be assigned be supported by 
at least a short course of instruction. If there are 
prerequisites to the more complicated assign- 
ments, then these become pre scribed, or requir- 
ed, courses. In each case, adequate provision 
should be made for the realization of a sense of 
accomplishment, preferably in a series of short- 
time goals. All projects need to be challenging, 
understandable, and recognizable as part of an 
attainable larger goal. 


The young adults in medium security penitent- 
iaries and correctional institutions likely show 
some of the same needs, but there are differences, 
too. More complete trade training can be offered, 
perhaps full apprenticeship. Emphasis shifts from 
formal training as a central theme to employment 
supplemented by training. A cooperative educ- 
ation plan may accompany apprenticeship. Requir- 
ed study lessons somewhat and the elective pro- 
gram expands. Correspondence courses come in- 
to greater use as do such other programs as Alc- 
oholics Anonymous and Dale Carnegie. Literacy 
training and high school classes still are needed. 
College extension courses may darw considerable 
interest. Arts and crafts draw increased interest. 
So does free library reading. Are these sufficient 
to meet the needs of this group? Should there be 

‘a change in emphasis? 

More mature adults in penitentiaries and cor- 
rectional institutions evince a further change 
from our former focus. Formal trade training re- 
mains a major attraction. Correspondence study, 
inmate forums, library, AA, Dale Carnegie, etc. 
all come to mean much more. The adult education 
program becomes full blown with many inmates 
seeming to engage in an aimless quest for mental 
balance. Many of them use some counseling and 
guidance. Often persons in greatest need of ed- 
ucation shy away from instructional activities, 
while those of superior intelligence and education 
exert themselves most. Still others choose classes 
which bear no relationship with their real needs 
and which are outside their educational capabili- 
ties. Even though these may be elective study 
areas, the counseling service is worth the effort. 


We must guard against the usual occurrence 
within an institution - the fashioning of all inm- 
ates into “prisoners.” Normal management proce- 
dures tend to rob them of their individuality, 
their freedom to think for themselves. They are 
conditioned to obey orders, so that they come 
to wait for orders. They learn to please in a kind 
of mechanical way, yet basically they remain 
social deviates at heart. This is the reverse of 
the aim of the correctional procedure. 

Nowhere so much as in an arts and crafts, or 
hobby, class is there the opportunity for inmates 
to be individuals. Here they have their best chance 
to choose what to do and what not to do. They 
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are in such a program by almost 100% choice. 
This is a leisure time pursuit as contrasted with 
the production of their work assignment. Yet 
they engage in a production program too, one 
that is their own. Perhaps for the first time 
in their lives they are able to look at a completed 
wallet, or purse, or some other item and realize 
that this is completely their own. 


The same sense of accomplishment is possible, 
however, as the result of any good correctional 
educational process. The illiterate who learns to 
read and write, the frustrated student who over- 
comes his retardation and achieves a high school 
equivalency, the auto mechanic trainee who suc- 
cessfully overhauls the ignition system in a veh- 
icle, all can experience the same glow of sucess 
after they have led through a charted course. 

The field of published literature dealing with 
correctional education is a rather restricted one. 
In addition to scattered articles, there are chapters 
in such books as the American Correctional Ass- 
ociation’s Manual of Correctional Standards, Con- 
temporary Correction edited by Paul Tappan and 
contributed to by many of own Bureau people, 
Prisons in Transformation edited by Thorsten 
Sellin, etc. I assume that most of us are familiar 
with these. 


There is a more recent book, Teach Them to 
Live, by Frances Banks and published by Max 
Parrish, London, 1958. It is devoted entirely to 
a study of Education in English prisons. Miss 
Banks, a member of an Anglican Religious Order, 
spent several years in missionary work in South 
Africa. Then in 1953 she was appointed Tutor 
Her book is the result of her 314 years’ work in 
this position and an exhaustive study made during 
this time and during the following year. 

She establishes an emotional bond with all 
with whom she works. Although she emphasizes 
numbers of participants in training programs, 
she agrees that quality is of as great importance 
as quantity. She writes eloquently and interes- 
tingly on a topic in which all of us have a vital 
interest. I commend her book to you. 

If we are to succeed, we must have an integr- 
ated staff with each unit not only tolerant but 
supportive to the work of all others. Departmental 
rivalries must be played down and the importance 
of collaboration emphasized. It is important that 
members of each staff know that they contribute 
immearusably to the success of the program. 
Custody, maintenance, medical care, training, etc. 
are not enemies. They are allies. As staff integra- 
tion grows we shall be able to push further the 
transition from custodial control to a program 
of treatment. 

We cannot be content with™present accomp- 
lishments, In fact, what we now have is but the 
beginning. There is no room for smugness. There 
is not as yet in any of our programs what there 
ought to be. The time is here for closing the gap 
between theory and practice. May this, our first 
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Are There LR, Rehabilitation? 


By Floyd C. Stevens 


Director of Education 
The Glen Mills Schools 
Glen Mills, Pennsylvania 


; In an era when the focus of educational efforts 
is upon academic achievement directed to advance 
us in the scientific age, it comes as a shock to our 
cultural ego to have published the facts con- 
cerning the culturally handicapped slow learner. 
_ The Philadelphia City Schools made public rec- 
ently that 80,000 of the 240,000 boys and girls 
enrolled, cannot handle the normal school work. 
Ten percent or 8,000 of this group are classified 
as retarted students. 

The great majority of Philadlphia’s slow learn- 
ers, as in most large cities, are products of the 
“jungles”, suffering all the trauma related to 
such a bleak existence. These are the boys and 
girls who eventually, but almost inevitably, find 
their way into our training schools. Our school 
is no exception. 

The committment of these children to our care 
entails a task which is far more complex and 
difficult than the sometimes capricious public 
can comprehend. Nonetheless, it befalls our lot 
to rehabilitate, train, and treat these untouchables 
of society, so that they may take their rightful 
place as a citizen in their community. 

* FOR PRESENTATION AT THE NAT- 
IONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE, ATLANTIC CITY, JUNE 9, 1960. 
HOW DO EDUCATORS FULFILL THIS 
OBLIGATION AS PART OF THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL TEAM? 


Wernher Von Braun has said that research 
is what I am doing when I don’t know what I’m 
doing. Charles Kettering said that intelligent 
ignorance is the first requirement in research. 
We, at Glen Mills, hope that our ignorance is at 
least intelligent ignorance, and that we research 
that we do not know. And believe me, there is 
plenty that we do not know. 

To help rid myself of this ignorance, I sent 
questionnaires to 78 training schools throughout 
the United States last year. I received 52 replies. 
From this information, I compiled some idea of 
the general trend of education within the training 
school setting. Although each of us advance rela- 
tively different theories, in practice, we are appar- 
ently headed in the same direction. It was satis- 
fying to learn that we shared similar problems 
and it was most heartening to detect a sincere de- 
sire to reach out for something new and uncon- 
qrered in this field. We must be willing to experi- 


ment and explore the unknown to help us find the 
answers to the problems which face us ... the 
problem of re-educating the children that the odds 
tell us are not re-educable. 


Regardless of the angle or method of attack, 
I feel certain that out of this educational three 
ring circus, when the dust has settled, there will 
remain in the center of the ring for all teachers 
to see, one irrevocable concept of teaching that 
has been with us since the time of Christ. Today 
we have attached a new handle. We call it the 
treatment-centered curriculum. ... the thera- 
puetical approach to re-education. It is not new; 
we have simply lost its interpretation and impl- 
ication. I know this is true because the only happy 
and successful people in this profession are those 
who practice and believe in, in their everyday 
work with wayward youth, the true principles 
of Christianity ... the healing of the afflicted. 


Our greatest obstacle in achieving this end 
is in assembling and training the workers most 
suitable to do the job. 


In the next few paragraphs I shall attempt to 
give you a brief insight into our own program 
as it exists today and share with you some of our 
plans for tomorrow. We are aware of our short- 
comings, and without becoming apologetic, we 
know we have a long way to go. 

Approximately 230 of the 260 boys in our 
school are in attendance in our academic and 
vocational classes, which range from the primary 
graces through the tenth grade, from retarded 
non-readers to an advanced group of high school 
students. Music classes, vocal and instrumental 
instruction, choral and modern music groups are 
part of the curriculum as well as handicrafts, 
gym, varsity sports, intramurals, band, and voca- 
tional training in carpentry, masonry, painting 
and printing. 

The active teaching staff of the educational 
department numbers 19 so that it may readily be 
realized that the classes are small enough to per- 
mit an individualized attention which approaches 
individualized instruction. The personal element 
thereby assured during instruction, is of utmost 
im ortance in gaining the objectives of remedial 
and regular therapuetic education. 


Most delinquents have experienced abject fail- 
ure in the public schools. They dislike school and 
they dislike teachers. School has been a source of 
frustration and extended failure. To them, school 
is the opposite of an assisting environment and 
a “urther punative action. 
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It would follow then that one of their first needs 


would be to experience in school a measure of . 


success. He also needs social training, love, ac- 
ceptance, stability and guidance. We believe we 
have planned to meet these needs. 


Instead of grouping by certain grade levels, 
we have ability and social groupings, the school 
day is highly diversified, classes are small (aver- 
age 14), and breaks are frequent . . . and the usual 
environmental pressures are relieved. The boy 
may guess at his grade level, but the classrooms 
are never labeled by grade. 

We have in effect what we call the self-con- 
tained classroom. All subjects with the exception 
of art, gym and music are taught in the same 
classroom by the same teacher. This fosters the 
growth of friendship and confidence and provides 
an adult identification with the boy. Without this 
identification, little can be accomplished. It pro- 
vides for predictability and stability in the rela- 
tionship between the student and teacher and 
fosters a feeling of security. 


Instruction in this field is difficult. Few tea- 
chers find it glamorous or rewarding, but the 
difficulties diminish in the face of challenge and 
a real interest in sharing and helping to solve the 
problems besetting the boy. There are rewards, 
be they intrinsic. 


Since public schools cannot and have not met 
the needs of such boys prior to their delinquency, 
it is an obvious fact that the training school 
cannot and should not operate on the structure 
of the public school. Hence, visitors to our class- 
rooms and shops, not knowing our objectives and 
not knowing the characteristics of the so-called 
delinquent, are sometimes dismayed by what they 
see.Often times erroneous conclusions are made 
if the program is not interpreted properly. 

At times the school takes on the appearance 
of disorder and informality. There is activity 
and inactivity; a group having fun and another 
being scolded. There is flexibility and inflexibility, 
tolerance and intolerance, learning and rebellion 
to learning. There is hostility, aggression, frus- 
tration, regression, achievement, successes and 
failures. The total gamut of human emotions may 
be experienced by both student and teacher in 
the course of the school day. 

Here,too, you are caught up in a sea of emotion, 
whirling around, trying desperately to find a land- 
mark which will provide a clue to enable you to 
get through to a boy. And through it all, lost 
tempers, kind, firm, reassuring words, threats 
and promises, overt and suppressive conduct, you 
realize some progress as you shake hands in a 
departing gesture. 

Take Gary, for example, Gary progressed from 
3.4 to 5.0 on the Stanford. Amazing! But... did 
he gain any personality strengths? Is he a little 
more happy? Does he trust adults? Does he rebell 
against authority? Is he able to get along better 
with his peers? Is there really a change in his 


thinking? 

He strred on the baseball team, sang in the 
choir, gained weight, smiled more often, even 
asked for help at times. Surely the success he 
achieved with us, will make an indelible impression 
on his mind and reassure him that there is a better 
way to live and that the world is not against him. 
Can his teacher claim any of the credit for this 
transformation? I am sure his teacher experienced 
a great deal of satisfaction in knowing he had 
helped. 

This, in all its brevity and simplicity, is our own 
interpretation of the word therapy. For those of 
militant attitudes and disposition, this sometimes 
amorphous form of work in the special school 
would bring on ulceric suicide. However, the re- 
laxed tone sometimes does not make it easy to 
see the sound teaching with throughout goals 
and planned content. Relating these goals and 
content to the slow learner capacities is a most 
exasperating and conplex task. 


I like to think of our teachers as a team; a team 
dedicated to the present-day psychological con- 
cepts of child care. We know that socially unac- 
ceptable children cannot be punished and scared 
out of their deep-seated emotional problems. We 
know that proper educational efforts must be 
based on the psychological understanding of the 
maladjusted and that this goal of adjustment 
implies a broad concept of education, wherein the 
teacher is more interested in personality imbal- 
ances than he is in academic achievement. No 
learning can take place in a mind preoccupied 
by inner conflicts. These conflicts must be res- 
olved, at least in part, before learning can take 
place. 
is reduced to a very close relationship between 
student and teacher. These interactions are far 
more important than the knowledge imparted. 
I will be so bold as to say to that there is far more 
opportunity in the classroom for on-the-spot gui- 
dance, counseling, treatment and therapy than 
in any other area of the institution. However, to 
take advantage of this ready-made opportunity, 
there must be a flow of communication and infor- 
mation between the teachers and available couns- 
eling and psychological workers. Without such 
guidance classroom teaching is ineffective. 

A core of good, dedicated, psychologically- 
orientated teachers, under proper guidance have 
more to offer the program than most of us care 
to imagine. We have not yet scratched the surface 
in this field. 

This does not mean to imply that the teacher 
takes the place of the psychotherapist, but rather, 
that the teacher is somewhere between the two. 
We must also be aware that therapy for the deep- 
ly disturbed should not be attempted by the 
teacher. . 


(Continued fror. Page 29) 


for the Vocational Shop 


By J. W. Rogers 


Supervisor of Correctional Education 
Great Meadow Correctional Institution 


Editor’s note: The following two articles deal 
with safety practices in the vocational shop. The 
first artic.e, “A Program of Shop Safety for the 
Vocational Shop”, written by Mr. Rodgers deals 
with policy of safety. The second article, “Safety 
In the school Print Shop”, written by Mr. Smith 
deals with the specific application of Mr. Rodgers’ 
rules to the Print Shop. 


In the well organized vocational shop, good safe- 
ty practices are considered as an integral part of 
the overail objective of the training activity. 
Since vocational instructors are cognizant that 
the trainees of today are the workers of tomorrow, 
the importance of a shop safety program mani- 
fests itself significantly. 

The primary objective for teaching accident 
prevention in vocational shops should be to provide 
accident-free workers for life in our industrial 
and community environments. Therefore, a we'l 
balanced safety program should always be deve- 
loped and organized as part of the shop training. 

In the majority of situations, accidents can be 
traced to one of two causes. These are the human 
elements that encourage accidents or the physical 
conditions which contribute to accidents. Some- 
times an accident may be caused by a combination 
of human and physical conditions. 

Some authorities claim that 73% of all accidents 
can be traced to the human element. This, natur- 
ally, may be dependent upon anv number of indivi- 
dual and personal weaknesses. There are, however. 
eight elements about which the instructor should 
be familiar and, in turn, recognize for their contri- 
bution to accidents. These are: 

1. The lack of training and experience of an 

individual in performing an operation. 

2. The physically unfit individual. 

83. The mentally unfit individual. 

4. The individual who likes to take chances. 

5. The individual who tries to take short cuts. 

6. The individual who enjoys horseplay. 

7. The lack of interest or distaste of a trade by 

an individual. 

8.Trainee fatigue. 


The physical conditions within a shop can be 
as conductive to accidents as the human element 
uniess the instrutor removes them or protects his 
trainees from them. Those physical elements 
which more commonly are related to accidents are: 


1. =" ithe students to improperly use the 
tools. 


2. Allowing the tools to get into unsatisfactory 
condition. 

3. Operating the shop and especially the work- 
ing stations with improper or inadequate 
light 

4. Operating a shop with poor ventilation. 

5. Operating a disorderly organized shop. 

6. The machines and equipment arranged poor- 
ly or improperly. 

7. Operating a shop with improper temperature 
for the comfort of the workers. 

8. Allowing machines to be installed improperiy. 

9. The floors and stairs are allowed to deter- 
iorate into dangerous condition. 

10. There is a lack of proper and adequate fire 
protection. 

11 There is a lack of proper and adequate guar- 
ing on machines and equipment. 

12. There is unsafe wiring in the shop. 

13. There are no safety travel lanes. 

Accident prevention can be realized by the ins- 
tructor by introducing and practing three simple 
devices: engineering, education and enforcement. 
education and enforcement. 

The Teacher and Engineering. 

Engineering may be defined as providing a 
safe and healthul environment for the workers 
in the shop. These physical conditions that so 
often contribute to accidents can be eliminated: 

1. Always provide proper and safe tools. 

2. Avoid overcrowding by not placing too many 
apprentices at work stations. 

8. At all times, insist that every machine be 
fully and properly guarded whenever it is 
operated. 

4. When needed, install an exhaust system in 
the shop to remove harmful gases, fumes, 
vapors or dust. 
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5. Provide and maintain clear and safe travel 
aisles. 

6. Always provide and use safe storage fac- 
ilities. 

7. Have installed and always ready for use in 
their proper locations the necessary fire 
prevention equipment and accessories. 

8. Maintain at all times adequate and proper 
lighting. 

9. Whenever possible, the use of color dynamics 
is recommended in shops. 

10. Insist without exception that both the power 
and lighting wiring is adequate and safely 
installed in the shop. 

11. At all times keep the shop in good repair. 

12. Maintain in readiness and free of obstrus- 
tions any fire extinguishers that are needed 
for the safety of the apprentices and pro- 
tection of the shop. 

The Teacher and Education. 

In the vocational shop where there is a low 
apprentice accident rate, the observer will find 
that the instructor places safety education at 
premium in his shop presentations and demons- 
trations. It is an established fact that where a 
pointed safety training program is in operation, 
the accident incidence is greatly reduced. There- 
fore, the vocational instructor should, without 
exception, plan a well rounded program of safety 
education in his shop. Such a program should 
include: 

1. Through classroom presentations provide 
accident prevention lessons covering the 
general safety that are to be employed in 
the shop. 

2. In each shop demonstration emphasize the 
safety precautions that are involved in the 
operation. 

3. Develop and use trade safety tests that cover 
each of the trade safety practices that are 
employed in the shop. 

4. Never allow an apprentice to perform a trade 
operation until after he has demonstrated 
the proper safety practices involved in the 
operation. 

5. Install and develop attitudes of accident 
prevention performance. 

6. Employ such aids as film strips, motion 
pictures and safety posters. 

7. Whenever it is possible it is beneficial to 
employ the assistance of such outside ag- 
encies as the National Safety Council, Insur- 
ance Companies, State Safety Bureaus, La- 
bor and Manufacturing Organizations. These 
sources can and will furnish much worth- 
while training material and aids. 

Teacher Enforcement. 


Although engineering and education have vital 
roles in the shop safety program, they are of 
little value unless there is a strong safetv preven- 
tion policy enforced. Without objective and stern 
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enforcement, the engineering and education phase 
of the safety program may become meaningless. 
Furthermore, both good safety attitudes and ha- 
bits are dependent upon practice. Continuous 
practice in good safety ultimately produces good 
safety habits. Such habits are essential to the 
accident free worker. 


The teacher, in order to have strong safety 
enforcement program, must practice the follow- 
ing: 

1. Continuously observe the shop practices of 

each of the apprentices. 


2. Whenever necessary, assist and guide the 
apprentice who needs help until he has over- 
come the difficulty. 

3. In cases of callous carelessness of indif- 
ference to the recommended and proper safe- 
ty practices, strong disciplinary actions sho- 
uld be taken immediately. 


Safety education in the vocational shop can be, 
in addition to training accident-free workers, 
a significant contributor to social education itself. 
There is no place in society or in industry for the 
accident-prone or careless worker. The apprentice 
who respects good safety precautions and learns 
to protect himself, his fellow workers and the 
property of others against unnecessary and costly 
accidents, is an apprentice who has developed a- 
bility to society. The vocational instructor who 
has been instrumental in developing this desirable 
attitude can justly feel that he has contributed 
greatly in the rehabilitative process of preparing 
incarcerated men to return to society as well ad- 
justed and responsible individuals. 


SAFETY IN THE SCHOOL PRINT SHOP 
By Gordon B. Smith 
Instructor of Printing 
Great Meadow Correctional Institution 
PREFACE 


The school Print Shop has many extremely dan- 
geous pieces of equipment that students will have 
to be taught how to operate safely. Stereotyping 
equipment, mitering machines, metal cutting 
saws, automatic and hand paper cutters, automatic 
folders, platen presses, automatic presses, paper 
drilis, wire stitchers and line casting machines 
are equipment a student will have to work with 
everyday to become a printer. Whether or not he 
becomes a safety conscious printer will depend 
largely on the instructor and his safety program. 

Any of the above mentioned machines can 
cause extremely painful injuries. Fingers may be- 
come crushed in presses, may be cut off on paper 
cutters and saws, and the danger of molten lead 
and its fumes are ever present in a Print Shop. 


The Print Shop Instructor is faced with a trem- 


endous responsibility, but with a well organized 


safety program instituted in the school shov. he 
can produce competent and safe workers for indus- 
try. 


A __ General Objectives: 


4. 


5. 


OBJECTIVES 


. To develop safe attitudes in the students 


not only in the shop but in all his activities. 


. To provide safe workers for industry. 
. To develop a sense of responsibility in each 


student to protect himself as well as his fel- 
low workers from accidents. 

To develop an understanding of how to main- 
tain health and hygiene in daily living. 


To develop behavior patterns acceptable to 
society. 


B—Specific Objectives: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


All print shop students should have an under- 
standing of the common hazards present in 
any print shop; 


. Should develop safe work habits in the use 


of hand tools used in the print shop; 


. Should understand that they are not to oper- 


ate any equipment until they have had in- 
strution on same; 


. Students should learn to protect eyes from 


lead chips on the power saw and molten 
metal on the Linotype; 


. Should understand how materials are hand- 


led and stored in the print shop so that they 
and their fellow workers will not be endanger- 
ea 


‘ Should be aware of the dangers of loose, ill 


fitting clothing while operating equipment; 


. Should understand the purpose of guards on 


equipment and realize that they must not be 
removed or inactivated: 


. Should be aware of the danger of lead poison- 


ing; 


. And all print shop students should be thor- 


oughly familiar with safe practices in the 
operation of each of the following pieces of 
equipment: 

(a) Platen presses. 

(b) Automatic presses. 

(c) Automatic folders. 

(d) Paper cutters (hand and automatic). 
(e) Power saws. 

(f) Wire stitchers. 

(g) Paper drills. 

(h) Line casting machines. 

(i) Stereotyping equipment. 

(j) Proof presses. 

All print shop students should understand 
the danger of paper cuts to hands and arms; 
Students should understand the importance 
and necessity for maintaining personal clean- 
liness after working with lead; 

Should understand and appreciate his re- 
sponsibility in maintaining clean and hy- 
gienic conditions in the shop. 

All students in the print shop should realize 


that the safety of his fellow workers depends 
upon his cooperation in observing all safe 
practices around printing equipment. 


1. Students will enter the shop in an orderly 
Unit I General Shop Routine (Orientation) 


2. 
3. 


4. 


cr 


10. 


11. 


19. 


20. 


fashion. 
Horseplay will not be tolerated at any time. 


Inspect students for unsafe clothing as they 
enter the shop. 


Students are to remain at their own work 


stations unless otherwise directed by the 
instructor. 


. Oniy the tool room keeper is allowed in the 


tooi room. He must remain inside the tool 
room. 


. Any person other then the tool room keeper 


found in the tool room will get immediate 
disciplinary action. (This is to prevent fight- 
ing and illicit sexual activity.) 


. Students must verbally request permission 


from the instructor to leave the shop for any 
reason. 


. Students who leave the shop without the 


instructor’s permission wil! be subjec: to dis- 
ciplinary action. 


. Students will not be allowed to operate any 


of the power equipment until they have been 
given thorough instruction on the safe use of 
the particular piece of equipment. 

A safety test will be given to each student 
before he will be allowed to operate a part- 
icular piece of power equipment. A score of 
100% must be achieved by the student and 
the test paper filed for future reference in 
the event that an accident occurs involving 
said student. 

Students will not operate any other pieces of 
equipment (non-power driven) until the a- 
bove procedure has been accomplished (Safe- 
tv Tests). 

In the event of a fire or fire drill all students 
will march out of the shop in an orderly 
manner. 


. Instructor will ring fire alarm and attempt 


to put fire out if it is small and can be easily 
extinguished. 


. All tools must be returned at the close of 


each session. 


. Tools are checked out to students by the 


numbered check system. 


. In the event of a lost tool, the shop must be 


searched immediately by everyone in a con- 
centrated effort to recover the lost tool. 


. If the tool is still missing, the individual who 


has the tool checked out and the tool room 
keeper are to be “locked-up” immediately. 
Students must be impressed with the impor- 
tance of knowing the whereabouts of their 
tools at all times. 


A rotating clean up schedule wil! be usec at 
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21. 


24. 


the close of each session. 

Students will see that their work stations 
are clean and orderly and some will be re- 
sponsible for a section of the floor. 


. Students will line up and march to the wash- 


up area in an orderly manner. 


. No horse-play in the corridors or at the wash- 


up area. 


Soap and towels must be put away in their 
proper places. 


. Students must be in the shop for a final 


count before dismissal bell and return to the 
cell hall. 


Unit II Specific Shop Routines 


A__Tool Room 


10. 


. Only the tool room keeper allowed in tool 


room. 


. Each student has a tool room number as- 


signed to him. 


. As tools are drawn out the numbered checks 


are put in their place. 


. Blank silhouettes on the tool board must 


have a check on them at all times. 


. Broken tools must be reported to the in- 


structor immediately. 


. At close of session, tool room keeper reports 


to the instructor that all tools are in the 
tool room. 


. In the event of a missing tool everyone must 


look for it. 


. If thorough searching does not produce the 


missing tool the officer is to be called and a 
shake down of all students must be made. 


. If this fails, the tool room keeper and the 


man to whom the tool was issued must be 
given disciplinary reports. 

Thorough search of the shop must be made 
by the staff until the missing tool is recover- 
ed. 


11. A tool may be used as a weapon or as a 


means of escape and great care must be taken 
to prevent the loss, no matter how small or 
insignificant it may seem. 


B _ Materials and Supplies 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Materials and supplies are stored in tool 
room and tool room keeper issues them. 
A material issue form is used to extract 
supplies from tool room. 

Student estimates materials he needs and 
brings it to the instructor for approval. 


. If figures are correct, the instructor signs 


tool room keeper to issue supplies. 
the slip which is the authorization for the 


. Nothing is to be issued without the instruc- 


tor’s written approval. 


. During a lull, the tool room keeper deducts 


from the perpetual inventory cards the 
material that has been issued during the 
day. 
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7. 
8. 


Aprons and work clothes are issued from the 
tool room. 

Tool room keeper is responsible for the 
cleanliness and orderliness of the tools and 
the supplies. 


Unit III Shop Cleanliness 


Daily: 


1. 


6. 
Wee 


and 


2. 


3. 
4. 
Mon 


At the close of each session the floors of the 
shop, storeroom and classroom are to be 
swept clean. 


. Surplus stock is to be returned to the tool 


room and scrap deposited in the refuse can. 


. Toilets, sinks and toilet area are to be clean- 


ed at the end of each session. 


. Oily rags are to be placed in safety cans out- 


side the building. 


. Shop refuse cans are to be emptied into a 


large refuse can and taken out of the build- 
ing to the loading platform. 

Pg tools are to be returned to the tool room. 
y: 

Each Friday on an alternate weekly A.M. 

P.M. schedule, the following is to be done: 
Entire floor area of shop, tool room end 
class room is to be swept and mopped. 

All machines, benches, tool stands, furni- 
ture, etc., are to be thoroughly cleaned and 
dusted and any excess materials removed 
and placed in proper storage. 

Window sills are to be cleaned and dusted 
and freed of any materia!s placed on them. 
Greasy, and dirty finger marks on walls, 
doors, jambs, etc., are to be removed. 

thly: 


On the first Friday of each month, in addition 
to the regular weekly cleaning, the following will 
be done: 


1. 


2. 


All windows will be washed. Outside windows 
may be postponed during inclement weather. 
All light fixtures are to be dusted and damp 
washed. 


Storage: 


1. 


2. 


All brooms, mops mop pails, wringers, soap, 
etc., are to be kept in the tool room and off 
the working shop area. Only when they are 
used, should cleaning tools be in the shop 
proper. 

Instructor must requisition from the store- 


house the cleaning supplies and tools needed 


in the shop as well as toilet paper, hand soap, 
etc. 


. Outside clothing worn by students into the 


shop is to be hung in neat order on hooks 
provided for that purposé: Outside clothing 
is not to be worn, thrown or laid down at 
the convenience of the students. 


. Instructor must see that clean work aprons 


are ordered regularly and that the dirty 
ones are sent to the Laundry. 


Unit IV General Policies for Safe Operation 
A__Attitudes and Conduct: 


1. 


5. 


Must develop attitudes of safety in the 
students. 


2. Must enforce safety regulations. 
3. 
4 


Violation of safety reguations must be 
dealt with severely. 


. Students must realize that their fellow stu- 


dents well-being depends on their own act- 
ions. 


Expensive equipment is jeopardized if not 


operated properly. 


6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 
11. 


No horseplay is to take place in the shop at 
any time. 

Type cases must be replaced after use. 
Never distract a fellow student who is 
operating a piece of equipment or a machine. 
Never “assist” a fellow student operating 
a piece of equipment. 

Keep type off the floor. 


Students will address the instructor as Mr. 
Smith. 


B_ Clothing and Proper Dress: 


1. 


2. 


Students are to be inspected for unsafe 
clothing at start of each training session. 


Outside clothing is to be hung on the hooks 
that are provided. 


. No loose sweaters are allowed to be worn in 


the shop. 


4. Neckties are not to be worn in the shop. 
5. 
6. Undershirts are not to be removed during 


Shirt sleeves must be rolled above the elbows. 


hot weather. 


C _Personal Hygiene and Cleanliness: 


1. 


5. 


6. 


Keep hands and fingers out of your mouth 
and nose. 


2. Danger of lead poisoning is ever present. 
3. 
4. Hands must be washed thoroughly after 


Nothing is to be eaten in the print shop. 


handling type or slugs at close of session. 


Hands and face must be washed regularly 
when using ink. 


Aprons must be worn where practical. 


D__Lifting and Carrying: 


1. 


2. 


Care must be exercised when lifting heavy 
forms to put on a press. 

Short men should never attempt to put a 
heavy form over the delivery table and onto 
the press bed. 


. Short men should put a form on a platen 


press from the right side. 


. Must have a firm grip on chase when car- 


rying. 


. Anything over 50 pounds must be carried by 


two men. 


. Always try to lift with back straight and 


knees together. 


11. 


12. 


. Cartons of paper weigh 120 pounds. Extreme 


care must be exercised when cartons are 
being carried. 


. Aisles must be clear when carrying any 


object. 


. Watch hands when going through doors 


while carrying any object. 


. Two men carrying an object must synchro- 


nize their footwork. 


Fingers must be clear when setting objects 
on the floor. 


Never lift an object higher than necessary. 


E _ Loading and Storing of Materials: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


All materials stored in tool room. 
Must be stored neatly in proper bins or racks. 


Linotype metal in 100 pound cartons must 
not be used for weight lifting purposes. 


Paper or materials should be neatly and 


safely stacked—no precarious piles. 


5. 


Materials are not to be issued without writ- 
ten consent of instructor. 


F__Shop Cleanliness Plan: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Control board should be set up with 3 col- 
umns of metal clips. 


Middle column contains required jobs in the 
shop. 


Left and right hand column contains lists of 


A.M. and P.M. students respectively on indivi- 


4, 


6. 


duals tags that slide in the clips. 

Students whose names appear opposite the 
daily cleanup jobs are responsible for said 
jobs. 


. Every Monday morning the top man is 


taken out, succeeding names moved up and 
toy man is put on the bottom. 

This system rotates all the men through all 
the jobs. 


G Fire Prevention and Drills: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 


10. 


No smoking while washing a press. 
No smoking in the area where gasoline is 
being used. 
No smoking in the area where kerosene is 
being used. 
Put cigarettes and matches in ash trays. 
No smoking in the tool room where gaso- 
line and kerosene are stored. 
No smoking near kerosene wash up tub for 
Mimeograph stencils. 
Cover must be on tub when not in use. 
Only approved safety cans used with inflam- 
mable solvents. 
Fire is to be reported to the instructor im- 
mediately. 
If instructor thinks fire is out of control. 
all machines are to be shut off through the 
nower panel and the shop cleared of all stn- 
cents immediately. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Program Educational Treatment 
for Inmate Development and Care 


By Carl F. Haynie 


Editor’s Note: 

This address was a part of the program given 
at the 90th Annual Congress of Correctional in 
Denver this year. 


Mr. President: Members of panel, honored guests, 
ladies & gentlemen. 


Today we are privileged to discuss a proposition 
near and dear to the hearts of all of us, “A Pro- 
gram of Educational Treatment for Inmate Deve- 
lopment and Care”. 


The members of this panel were very carefully 
selected for the job because of the outstanding 
records they have made and because they under- 
stand so well the job to be done in effectively 
setting up and carring out such a program of trea- 
tment. 

‘Leaders in the field of penology have early 
recognized that no inmate is rehabilitated and re- 
turned to outside society until he himself is ready 
to accept the re-training necessary to accomplish 
this end. Many of us have engaged in a one sided 
activity of urging the inmate to pursue vocational 
training in order to learn a trade or craft so he 
might secure a job upon release from prison and 
remain gainfully employed in order to support 
his family and take his rightful place in society 
as a useful citizen. 

Sadly disappointed are we when we see some 
promising young man return to our institution 
as a recidivist, and we sit and wonder what hap- 
pened to cause his return to prison. In this connec- 
tion I should like to point out that the second side 
of this inmate training is one that none of us has 
thought about, much less, done anything about. 
All of us are familiar with the statistics showing 
that of all the people on the outside life who fail 
in their jobs, that less than 10% fail because they 
do not know how to do the job. Thus we see that 
even in the streets that more than 90% lose their 
jobs because they are unable to make the neces- 
sarv social adjustments. If this be true in outside 
society, how much more true with prisoners going 
from prison to outside life and work experiences. 

The social development of the individual has 
two apparently contrasting aspects. On the one 
hand the individual learns the particular ways 
of his society _ a narrow selection out of the wide 
range of human behavior which he could learn 
and which is exhibited in one or another human 
societv. Thus the individual becomes somewhat 
limited and stereotyned in his behavior through 
a process which is generally called socialization. 

On the other hand the individual progressiv!v 
expands his social horizon. He learns to include 
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more and more people in the group in which he 
feels ‘at home” and for which he will make sacri- 
fices. He becomes a citizen of the local community 
and widens his citizenship to include a state, a na- 
tion, and possibly a world society. He learns to 
get along with people unlike his particular cultural 
group. He joins a variety of groups which help him 
to cultivate his own particular interests. He be- 
comes a highly developed person in the social 
sence. 


HOW SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
TAKES PLACE: 


Both aspects of social development __ socializa- 
tion and the expansion of the individual’s social 
horizon-take place in very much the same ways, 
although with some differences that will be noted 
later. 


THROUGH IMITATION: Seeking to explain 
the fact that children “pick up” traits and habits 
of behavior from their parents and others near 
them, even though no conscious and explicit at- 
tempt is made to teach them these things, Miller 
and Dollard proposed that children learned the 
habit of unconscious imitation during the first 
two or three years of life, and thereafter were 
inclined to imitate the behavior not only of their 
parents but also of other people who were impor- 
tant to them. This is important in understanding 
socialization, for it explains how children learn 
much of their society’s culture merely by associa- 
ting with people who make no explicit attempt to 
teach them. The theory of Miller and Dollard has 
been supported by the work of Lippitt and others, 
who studied the conditions of imitation in summer 
camp groups of boys and girls aged 10 to 13. 
They found that a group member is likely to imi- 
tate the behavior of other members to whom he 
attributes high power in the group. This kind of 
research, if extended to school groups,might throw 
new light on how children learn from one another. 


The theory of learning through unconscious 
imitation helps to explain the signifance of inden- 
tification by the child with parents and other 
people. Freud and many since him have used the 
concept of identification to explain why a boy 
becomes like his father and a girl like her mother. 
But these writers have not explained the actual 
mode of learning involved in identification. Mower 
elaborated his theory of learning and applied it 
to the question of the relation of the parent’s 
balance of reward and punishment in dealing with 
a child to the extent of imitation of parents by 
the child. He suggested that the child is more 

(Continued from Page 30) 


Setting 


By William VU. Lessig 


Music is one of the most valuable subjects in 
the school curriculm, and the influence of music 
in the lives of both children and adults is more 
potent than that of almost any other educational 
activity. Music affects the Delinquents favorably, 
both in their intellectual and emotional lives. 
Music has the power to “tone-up” both mind and 
body of the Delinquent. It can also be stated that 
Music causes quickness of perception; has the 
potency to socialize; prepares them for a worthy 
use of leisure time, and above all, because of its 
influence in creating a tremendous increase in 
human happiness, music has come to be more and 
more commonly regarded as an indispensable sub- 
ject in all types of schools, and a larger place is 
being accorded it. 

Remember! A musical atmosphere must be 
maintained at all times, and in order to do this, 
the teacher must remember that; 

1. His or her mind must be preoccupied with 

music. 

2. Be Sincere - To be sincere in his profession 
and place service above self. 

3. Have Confidence - He must have poise and 
sureness, both in approach and in technique. 

4. Be Friendly - The teacher must have a gen- 
uine liking for his pupils. 

5. Good Sense of Humor - Teacher should be a 
good sport. He must know how to laugh at 
himself when the laugh is on him. 

6. Discipline will not drive the pupils into the 
fields of music. 

7. Discipline will come as soon as the pupils 
follow the teacher into subjective musical 
preoccupation. 

8. Concentrate on music primarily and upon 

the children secondarily, not the reverse. 

9. And finally, a quiet, musical voice on the 
part of the teacher must be maintained at 
all times. 

The teacher should approach the Musical Act- 

ivities from two stand points: : 

1. The Work Lesson, during which certain gro- 
und is covered certain problems mastered, 
certain musical effects listened to, and dur- 
ing which, both teacher and pupil shall bring 
to bear upon the task, the keenest concen- 
tration of which they are capable. 


2. The Recreational Music Period, during which 
everyone will sing favorite songs, hear rec- 
ord seiections, or listen to vocal or instru- 
mentai solos. This should be an informal and 
friendly period. This period should produce 
a happier Delinquent and also affect his dis- 
cipline favorably. The wise teacher knows 
that both time and nerves are conserved by 
a few minutes of recreational music. 

Believing that, in the school program, music 
should contribute to joyous and relaxing expres- 
sion on the part of the boys who participate in it, 
a very broad vocal, audio, and instrumental music 
program is offered at the Glen Mills Schools. The 
musical program is flexible so that the musical 
experience of each boy would be enjoyable. In 
music, as in practically all aspects of life, a boy 
will receive more joy when he takes an active 
part in the complete program. 

At Glen Mills all boys receive the basic funda- 
mentals of music which precede any musical! in- 
struction. After this instruction boys are offered 
the opportunity of receiving individual vocal les- 
sons, stringed instrument lessons, brass instru- 
ment, wind instrument and percussion instru- 
ment lessons. 

In addition to this, each class in the academic 
school, receives one group music class each week. 
During this class there is some singing by the 
group; there is some opportunity to listen to 
records, classical, popular jazz, musical comedy, 
symphony, etc. There is some opportunity to see 
musical programs on television. 

We have a band room and instruments to ac- 
comodate a thirty-five piece orchestra. There are 
four periods during the day in wheich boys are 
given an opportunity to participate in band work. 
In order that more boys may have this opportunity 
a boy may attend band practice only one time 
each day. During this practice each boy receives 
some individual instruction, group participations 
in band, and an opportunity to express his indivi- 
duality by going into one of the other rooms and 
simply practicing blowing on his instrument. 

There are also a number of times that the band 
leaves the campus to participate in community 
parades or other ceremonies. 

We also have two choirs (one for unchanged 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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A Director's Viewpoint of What Must be Accomplished by a Worthwhile 


Educational Program of Inmafe Education 
By Colonel James D. Carter 


Editor’s Note: Colonel Carter served as a guest 
speaker for the Educational section of the Denver 
Congress. His formal talk which follows was sup- 
plemented by many kind remarks concerning ed- 
ucation and training. 


A Director of a department of corrections must, 
as in any type of institution or in industry, expect 
results that are beneficial from each of the seve- 
ral divisions within the department. This is es- 
pecially true in a correctional institution where 
we are working with men instead of materials, 
and when the entire philosophy is one of rehab- 
ilitation. There are definite, observable results 
which must be required and obtainea. 

Today, my primary interests are the results a 
director must see developing, or developed, within 
the program of inmate education, and there are a 
number of musts for this program in order for it 
to be of value to the inmate population. 

Of prime importance are the development of 
educationa! facilities and the acquiring of an ade- 
quate and competent staff. The best of facilities 
are no better than the personnel they house ... 
and the highest qualified personnel cannot con- 
duct an adequate educational or training program 
in, or with, inadequate facilities. Therefore, fac- 
ilities and staff are of equal importance. 


The facility must be designed with the program 


it is to contain as a guide, as well as the need to . 


contain mere numbers of inmates. To obtain the 
best results, the facility must be functional, and 
it must be so designed that changes in the edu- 
cational program can be carried out with a mini- 
mum of conflict. Of equal importance, the edu- 
cational facility must be also designed to meet 
the approval of the accrediting agencies of the 
State, and the security officers and all others who 
may be involved in the institution. 

The teaching or training staff for an education- 
al program within such an institution must be 
selected with the knowledge that they can readily 
adapt themselves to this new type of experience, 
for the personnel face many unusual circumstan- 
ces unknown to public or private schools. How- 
ever, our source of staff is people who have been 
trained for, or have had experience in, public and 
private schools. But their training and the person- 
alities must allow them to be readily adavted into 
teaching in a totally new and an entirelv differ- 
ent environment which contains adults who, on 
the most part. have anti-social attitudes. lower 
than average intelligence levels, or deficient edu- 
cational backerounds. And vou must hear in mind 
that a lot of these people are escanees from edu- 
cational institutions during their formative years, 


are the by-products of poorly directed experiences, 
and may even be hostile towards acquiring a 
formal education. And it is common that in an 
institutional educational program, you will find 
students striving for knowledge sitting next to a 
student that is hostile in his attitude towards ac- 
quiring knowledge or supervision. An inmate edu- 
cational staff must be dedicated and patient in 
order to do a good job with the type of people 
they will meet in their classes. 

Before any educational program can progress 
very far, it has to have a goal, or a set of goals, 
to sirive towards. In educational circles, these 
goals are usually termed “Educational Objec- 
tives,” and they must be developed on a sound 
philosophy. In order to develop such a philosophy, 
the people to be trained must be considered along 
with the knowledge of what society has a right 
to xepect of education 

The curriculum of any educational program, 
whether it is a basic education program or one of 
vocational training, must be developed with sound 
ideas in mind. Consultation with representatives 
from such departments as the State Department 
of Education, and with industries, employment 
services, and the many other areas which event- 
ually may absorb our products - the students - 
must be thoroughly explored and their require- 
ments must, on the most part, be included. Cur- 
riculum must be constantly studied and improved. 
Only in this way can it be developed to offer an 
opportunity to the greatest number of inmates. 
The curriculum must be organized and printed 
into guide form and directives for the teacher’s 
and supervisor’s constant referal and use. This 
gives stability to the curriculum, continuity of 
action by every staff member, and results in a 
good. sound and beneficial education program. 


Of equal importance, an inmate educational 


program must have a completely adequate test- 


ing program, ths assuring the prosnective stu- 
dent or trainee that he is assigned where he will 
make the most progress with the least expend- 
iture of time. As a means of evaluating the cur- 
riculum, test re-test is also imperative, for by 
this process the curriculum will continue to im- 
prove. 


A good inmate education program must have 
supervision which is constantly striving for im- 
provement, and continuous study must be given to 
the seeing that the objectives, or goals, are kept 
in mind, and to the necessary revisions that must 
be constantly made. 


Such a program can exist only with the com- 
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Correctional Programming 


for the Next Decade 
By L. E. Woxmley 


Editors Note: Paper prepared by L. E. Wormley, 
Supervisor of Education, Department of Correc- 
tions, Sacramento, California, for presentation at 
the Tuesday, August 30, 1960, 9:30 - 11:30 A.M. 
Workshop of the American Chaplains’ Association 
and the Correctional Education Association, Amer- 
ican Congress of Corrections, Denver, Colorado, 
August 28 to September 2, 1960. 


Religious and educational concepts are present- 
ly undergoing unusually rigorous world-wide scru- 
tiny. This has been occasioned by the past two 
world wars, the ensuing scientific revolution, and 
improved communication. At the same time, 
nationalism has been rapidly replacing many of 
the past imperialistic alliances. To this, has been 
added the catalyst of world competition for the 
souls and minds of men between the capitalistic 
and socialistic democracies and communism. At 
the same time, these concepts are being further 
intensified by the world-wide biological explosion. 
Daily, we see first hand evidence of this explosion 
all around us in our suburbs, schools, churches, 
recreation areas, and in our travels on the streets 
and highways of the world. 


If the newly born, who are arriving in greater 
numbers each year, were to join hands, they would 
reach around the earth. They are arriving help- 
less, hungry, uneducated, unsocial and without 
' religious concepts. When inadequately nutured, 
they become irregligious, more brutal and more 
anti-social. Thus, the future need for correctional 
incarceration will most likely increase. If so, the 
demands and needs for more effective, efficient 
and extensive correctional treatment services will 
_ result. The importance of providing adequate cor- 
- rectional treatment programs to serve these in- 
dicated national, local and individual needs cannot 
be overemphasized. 

The religious and educational preparation of 
those who live, worship, work, play and serve in 
this space age period must, of necessity, be some- 
what different from those of the past years. Ac- 
cording to a recent report issued byLabor Secre- 
tary James Mitchell, we will have a 20 percent 
increase in America’s work force during the 1960 
decade. Furthermore, this work force will exper- 
ience many new demands and changes. In this con- 
nection, it is anticipated that the ranks of the 
nation’s white collar workers will grow faster 
than the manual labor force. 


We are also living in the presence of a continous 


explosion of knowledge unparalleled in the past 
history of man. Ours is a period of fantastic 
scientific and technological development. By the 
year 1970, it is forecast that technical workers 
will increase some 40 percent; managers, clerks 
and sales people about 23 percent. The skilled 
labor force will increase only 23 percent and farm 
workers only 17 percent. Research and technolog- 
ical developments will contribute greatly to this 
trend. The trend will also receive further impetus 
from the growing demands for more personal ser- 
vices and technical advances. In all of this growth, 
it is anticipated that the gross national product - 
our annual expenditure for goods and services - 
will increase 50 percent. While the standard of 
living is increasing, the demand for unskilled 
labor will become less and less. The equivalent of 
a high school education will become a minimum 
requirement for most trade, industrial, business 
and governmental employment. In view of the 
above factors, it may be assumed that by the end 
of the decade very few employment opportunities 
will be available for the many low educational 
grade level, unskilled parolees presently being 
re.eased from correctional institutions. Failure of 
the correctional institutions to meet these new 
social demands will result in increased parole 
violations, unmanageable institutional population 
increases, and, the furtherance of institutional 
chaos. 

It is self-evident that in many instances, cor- 
rectional programs are falling far short of meet- 
ing the demands made upon them today. Unless 
we extend these programs to meet the new con- 
cepts and the new needs of the decade we wil! be 
trapped in the mire of our own ineptness. The 
time has come, as never before, to provide treat- 
ment programs which will prepare inmates to 
leave our institutions, and, release programs 
which will keep them out after they are released. 
Consequently, we must, of necessity, give our full 
assistance to research studies directed toward 
increasing total program effectiveness. However, 
in view of the social and employment needs, pre- 
viously indicated, it can be assumed at this point 
that professionally planned and supervised reli- 
gious training, academic education, vocational edu- 
cation and recreation will be even more important 
elements in pre-parole planning and parole suc- 
cess. Rather than more sparingly, with the help 
of research findings, it will become possible to 
make use of these programs more wisely. For 
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example, it has been disclosed through incidental, 
random surveys that educational attainment and 
parole success correlate favorably. It has been 
further demonstrated that parolees, who mature 
socially, educationally and employably and who 
attain adequate morale and religious concepts, 
make good parole adjustments. However, what 
has not been disclosed is the proportionate effect- 
iveness of each of these treatment disciplines in 
meeting the needs of the individual. 


Under the pressure of increased population de- 
mands, new modern correctional institutional and 
camp facilities are being constructed throughout 
the United States. These new institutional and 
camp facilities also require greater inmate skills 
to meet modern maintenance, feeding and indus- 
trial operational requirements. Consequenily, of 
necessity, religious, academic, educational, voca- 
tional training, social training, recreational and 
library programs are assured more vital roles and 
increased responsibility for successful operation 
of these new institutional facilities in the years 
ahead. In other words, we also have a program 
responsibility for better serving modern institut- 
ional needs. 


During this period, correctional financing will 
experience growing competition for public funds 
from the other public social services, such as: 
public education, unemployment insurance, health 
service, social security, vocational rehabilitation 
and so forth. All of these programs are now ex- 
periencing competitive pressures from private 
industry for both tax and capital investment fund 
resources. If these concepts are valid, we must, of 
necessity, develop new justifications to insure the 
financial support of the correction institution and 
its treatment and rehabilitation mission in the 
democratic social order. Therefore, increasing con- 
sideration must be given by correctional adminis- 
trators to the investment return to the public of 
their expenditures. 


Along’ with more adequate financial support 
will come public demands for rehabilitation acco- 
untability. The public yardstick used to measure 
this investment return will be successful institu- 
tional, parole and discharge adjustment. Conse- 
quently, increased consideration must be given to 
research studies mhich assist in the determination 
of treatment program effectiveness. Religious and 
educational training are the most generally accept- 
ed methods for preparing people to live together 
successfully in a democacy. Until determined oth- 
erwise, it may be analogously assumed that in the 
correctional environment these program services 
similarly build socially acceptable religious and 
moral concepts, educational competence, employ- 
able skills, social maturity, acceptable work habits 
by the public as correctional investments of quality 
value from which good correctional dividends are 

The competent, dedicated and exemplary leader- 
chip of free correctional personnel is the keystone 
anticipated. 


Treatment, in its most effective aspects, must be 
carried out through the development of close in- 
dividual personal relationships between the nimate 
and the institutional staff. The interactions of 
the chapiain, teacher, librarian, social worker, 
supervisor and correctional officer with the in- 
mate, all have profound treatment significance. 
The chapel, the classroom, the shop and the couns- 
eiing rooms all provide a favorable climate for 
inmate treatment. The regularly scheduled pro- 
grams conducted in this environment are designed 
to appeal to his ego, self-intereste, and to his emp- 
loyment, recreational, educational and religious 
needs. Consequently, these programs offer excel- 
lent opportunity for educational growth, the de- 
velopment of self-discipline and the acquirement 
of social responsibility. However, in order to be 
fully effective, the social treatment program must 
encompass the entire institutional staff. In the 
new decade, custody will be more clearly inte- 
grated with other institutional programs as an 
instrumentality for treatment rather than one 
employed for incarceration purposes. 

Anti-social members of society, who resent 
incarceration and its many injustices, who are 
further demoralized by their associations in the 
correctional enviroment, will hardly be reformed 
simply because they have experienced custodial 
restraint. It is likewise apparent, they will not 
necessarily adjust successfully on release simply 
because in the same correctional environment 
they have learned to pray, read, figure, make a 
in groups and adjust successfully in their correc- 
tional environment. On the other hand, we believe 
the acquisition of these values and their appro- 
priate use is basic to parole success. Consequently, 
we must give further emphasis and direction to the 
living, work, converse freely, individually, and/or 
development of social maturity and self-discipline 
as an integral objective in all of these basic cor- 
rectional treatment programs. Therefore, it is 
self-evident we cannot continue to “program as 
usual” if we are to extend our record of parole 
success. 

In this rapidly moving decade, many correctional 
administrators are profoundly concered by the 
above implications when formulating their treat- 
ment and custodial plans. Due to the growth of 
public interest, more favorable to the financial 
support of correctional treatment, program de- 
sign, of necessity, will become more and more’ 
dependent upon the findings of objective social 
research. Some of the construtive program devel- 
onments forecast for the years immediately ahead 
are: 

1. More extensive use of research studies to 
determine and establish institutional treat- 
ment programming to cope with outside re- 
lease adjustment. 

2. The design of new social living methods and 
techniques which will provide an institu- 
tional atmosphere and day to day experiences 
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Apprenticeship Training 


By James A. Brownlow 


Editors Note: Remarks of the representative of 
the AFL-CIO to the Convention of the American 
Correctional Chaplains’ Association and The Cor- 
rectional Education Association. 


In the few minutes at my disposal this morning, 
I desire not only to bring to your organizations 
the sincere greetings and best wishes of the Amer- 
ican trade union movement, but also briefly to 
discuss with you labor’s interest and concern in 
your work and how we might strive together to 
develop a more continuous and effective, close, 
day to day, working relationship throughout the 
United States. 


I know how devoted and sincere you chaplains 
and correctional educators are in your efforts to 
do everything possible in preparing the prison in- 
mates for the day of their release and return to 
the outside world. 


The heavy limitations under which your work 
is performed are well known and the degree of 
success which has, nonetheless, been achieved is 
a living testimony to your devoaion and self sac- 
rifice. 

We well know that by and large the needs of 
our prisons are placed well down the line when it 
comes to the question of budgets and the alloc- 
ation of funds. In most instances our correctional 
institutions must strech inadequate budgets to 
care for a growing number of inmates and the 
public generally shows a lack of knowledge and 
an indifference to the correctional problems of 
our society and seems to be principally concerned 
with keeping the convicted offender out of the 
mainstreams of our daily life. 


Faced with this huge handicap, it is indeed a 
momentous struggle to effectively prepare the 
prison inmate for his return to society with any 
asurance that he will be prepared psychologically 
and with training to accept the responsibilities of 
a working member of his community. The prob- 
lems of over-crowding, under-staffing, outmoded 
equipment all lend emphasis to the task which 
you face. 


I would like to take a few minutes this morning 
to discuss with you, possible ways in which the 
trade union movement which I am representing 
could be of real and continuing assistance in this 
gigantic task. 


First, let me remind you that the American 
trade union movement has, historically, opposed 
inequities and has championed the principle of 
free public education assuring to each man or 
woman the fullest possible opportunity to learn 
and to progress to the full limits of his or her 


ability. Our movement has been in the forefront 
of developing our free public education system; 
free textboks; child labor laws; the Smith-Hughes 
and the Gorge-Barden Acts which are the corner- 
stone of our vocational and apprentice training 
programs. The American trade union movement 
has a deep and continuing interest in working 
affirmatively each day toward a better tomorrow 
not only for its own members but for all Ameri- 
cans. These and the other principles for which 
the trade union movement has actively fought 
are for the benefit of all Americans including 
those who may have been found guilty of criminal 
acts and after serving their prescribed time, re- 
turn to their place in their community. 

These men who have paid their debt to society 
in accordance with the rules laid down by the 
society in which they live, must have every pos- 
sible opportunity to take their place in our work- 
day world to the fullest possible extent that their 
condition will allow. 

Yes, and we as a nation have every obligation 
to see that full and effective methods are followed 
during their incarceration to best fit them for 
this return and to thus decrease the possibilities 
of their again getting out of step with the society 
in which they live. 

Our trade union movement actively and strong- 
ly supports programs of vocational rehabilitation 
designed to return the disabled or handicapped 
person, be he veteran or civilian, to a place 
to allow for the fullest use of his abilities 
and the fullest assumption of his responsibilities 
in the shortest possible period of time so that he 
may gain or regain the dignity of man and the 
calm assurance and satisfaction which can only 
be gained from work well done. 

We recognize to some degree, and must be made 
to recognize still further, that those of us blessed 
by our Maker with sound bodies and normal minds 
and those of us who have been able to keep in step 
with society’s demands, have a real responsibility 
to those not so fortunate. 

How can we in the trade union movement best 
assist your groups of chaplains and prison edu- 
cators and prison administrators as well, in the 
fulfillment of your worthwhile goal of adequately 
preparing inmates for re-integration into the out- 
side world? 

First, it would seem to me to be necessary that 
we get acquainted with each other. I don’t mean 
those of us who are out here at this convention, 
but I mean back in the respective areas in which 
the prisons are located. It is the exception rather 
than the rule for us to find today in these com- 
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munities, well established and continuing day to 
day working relationships between those charged 
with the responsibility of trade union and indus- 
try leadership on the local level and all of you 
gentlemen who are charged with the problem of 
preparing the inmate for a return to normal life. 

Only by keeping in close touch with those ac- 
tively participating in the work life of the com- 
munity can you effectively shape prison programs 
of training so as to assure that the trained and 
released inmate will have the best possible chance 
to fit into the manpower and skill needs of the 
community and have a reasonable opportunity to 
make a legitimate living. 

Second, a real effort must be made to assure 
and convince both trade union and management 
leadership in the community of certain basic facts, 
outstanding among which are the following: that 
their cooperation in assisting in establishing and 
maintaining a realistic group of training programs 
in the prison which will help to bring the inmate 
into contact with the machines and equipment 
which he will find outside, will not be abused by 
the prison competing with prison labor, in the 
fields of legitimate commerce and industrial act- 
ivity of the community. 

We well realize that the prison, of necessity, is 
a small community within itself, requiring for 
its continued existence the performance of many 
of the services and the use of many of the skills 
found in the municipality at large. Naturally, the 
source of manpower for the performance of these 
essential services must come largely from the 
prisoners themselves. We have no quarrel with 
this principle. 

On the other hand, labor and industry in the 
community are certainly entitled to know that 
when they effectively assist a correctional insti- 


tution in obtaining modern tools and equipment: 


that their cooperation in this regard will not be 
rewarded with the prison workshops entering into 
competition with them for markets which they 
have always served. Much progress has been made 
in this direction in recent years, but some of the 
old fears still remain and must be overcome thro- 
ugh understanding and through performance. 


Another problem lies in the field of the type 
of jobs which inmates are trained to perform. 
Obviously labor in a community cannot be ex- 
pected to cooperate in establishing skill achiev- 
ement and training programs among inmates in 
fields which are already overcrowded in the com- 
munity in which the released inmate will live. 
To do this would be but to subscribe to a disrup- 
tion and breakdown of the standards of work and 
employment which we have struggled to build 
for our mutual benefit. It would also not be com- 
patible with the goal sought by us all, namely, to 
return the inmate to freedom equipped to assure 
them of an opportunity for employment, using 
the training received while in prison. 

We in labor, and industry must realize. as you 
gentlemen do, the limitations under which any 
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vocational or apprenticeship program conducted 
within prison walls must be subject. 


In the first place, quite contrary to the practice 
in the outside community, your candidates for 
training are not individually selected on the basis 
of their interest, knowledge and aptitudes, but you 
must select on such basis from the group incarcer- 
ated. We know that the prison must use the man- 
power of its inmates in getting its own jobs done 
and all programs of training of the prisoners for 
their future life outside must be fitted in with 
the day to day work performance needs. 


We also know that, again contrary to selection 
for normal training programs where today a high- 
school diploma is practically a prerequisite to 
training, you are dealing largely with persons 
whose education has been fragmentary or incom- 


plete and many of whom are actually illiterate 


or possessing a low level of mentality. All of these 
things make the task more difficult. 


Despite the natural obstacles existing in every 
prison community there are several noteworthy 
examples of successful and continuing cooperative 
relationships such as those developed at the Fed- 
eral Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, with its 
well organized apprenticeship and vocational 
training programs; good record of placement of 
released men in trades for which they have been 
trained; and the continuing and working relation- 
ships established with the Ohio Apprenticeship 
Council in establishing standards which meet the 
requirements of labor and industry in the area. 
Other examples could also be mentioned but they 
are far too few in number. 


Let me suggest some steps which might warrant 
your consideration in approaching the problem on 
the local level. 


First, contact and acquaintanceship must be 
made with the responsible leaders of labor an 
management in the community with a view to 
determining mutually beneficial approaches to 
the problem on a continuing and sustaining basis. 
This will require a willingness on the part of prison 
personnel to frankly place on the table their pro- 
blems and to seek the suggestions and advice of 
a practical nature which will enable prison pro- 
grams to be developed in cooperation with labor 
Zand management in the community, which will 
be tailored to assure the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for placement of the discharged inmate at 
a job in the community which he is capable of per- 
forming and which requires filling. — 


It is shocking to realize the lack of follow-up 
which is provided today by most correctional insti- 
tutions on its release inmates, except parolees. 

Are they using the skills and knowledge which 
they learned within the institution? 

Are they employed at the trade in which their 
training was obtained? 

Tf not, why not? 

Is it because the present programs are not in 
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Secretary Treasur’s Report 


On August 31, 1960, the Annual Luncheon 
and Business Meeting of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association was held in the “Century Room” 
of the Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
Twenty-two members of the CEA were in atten- 
dance at the Luncheon. Those attending were as 
follows: 


L. E. Wormley 


Earl S. Baird 
California Iowa 
Don Moore Carl Haynie 
California Missouri 
John E. Waller Dorothy Lane 
Washington, D. C. Missouri 
C. J. Eckenrode Mr. & Mrs. L. M. Aber 
Washington, D. C. Missouri 
Price Chenault Gilbert Cuthbertson 
New York Kansas 
Hollis McKnight Warden Hand 
Illinois Kansas 
Leslie Hines Otto C. Zahn 
illinois Kansas 
Harold McKee C. D. List 
Colorado Indiana 
Robin C. Thomas L. J. Metfert 
Colorado Minnesota 
Joseph Santos Ralph Rosenberger 
Colorado Minnesota 
Edgar N. Sampson F. Dayne Weeks 
Colorado Idaho 


After the Luncheon, President L. EK. Worm- 
ley, called the Business Meeting into session. The 
following motions were placed on the floor and 
passed unanimously by the CEA members in 
attendance. The motions were as follows: 


1. Mr. Price Chenault, Chairman of the 
nominating committee, placed the following 
slate of officers before the members present 
for election :. 


President C. J. Eckenrode 
Superintendent, Vocational 
Education and Training 


Washington, D. C. 


Carl J. Haynie 
Supervisor of Education 
Mo. Dept. of Corrections 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Secretary Treasurer C. D. List 

Supervisor of Education 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Vice President 


2. That awards of merit for outstanding ser- 
vice to the Correctional Education Assoc- 
iation be made to the following persons in 
the form of a framed certificate and also a 
lifetime membership to the “Journal”. 

1. Mr. M. J. Clark, Director, Division of 
Children’s Institutions, Department of 
Welfare, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

2. Mr. Francis J. Coty, Formerly Assis- 
tant Director of Education, Department 
of Corrections, Albany, New York. 

3. Mr. D. R. Barbour, Formerly Field Sec- 
retary, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


3. That the Correctional Education Associat- 
ion continue its affiliation with the Council 
of National Organizations. 


4. That the revised Constitution for the Cor- 
rectional Education Association, as present- 
ed to the CEA members at the Business 
Meeting be accepted as read. 


5. That a new design be prepared for the 
Correctional Education Brochure. President 
Eckenrode was designated to appoint a 
committee to prepare the new design for 
the brochure cover. 


6. That the following committee be designated 
as the Auditing Committee for the CEA and 
be charged with the responsibility of audit- 
ing the Secretary-Treasurer’s books each 
vear. Mr. Carl Haynie, Chairman; Commit- 
tee members: Mr. Earl S. Baird. Mr. Otto 
Zahn. 


7. That Training Schools through-out the 
United States be given an official welcome 
to become members of the Correctional 
Education Association. 

Mr. John E. Waller gave a brief report on the 
progress being made in placing a member of the 
Correctional Education Association on the Board 
of Directors of the mother organization, The 
American Correctional Association. Mr. Waller 
stated that he had received favorable response to 
this request and that Mr. Carl Haynie’s name was 
being placed before the Committee for consider- 
ation as a member of the Board of Directors. Tn- 
formal reports were also given by Regional 
Directors on Workshops held in their regions 
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during the 1960 year. Successful Workshops 
were held in Regions 4, 5, 6, and 9. It was also 
suggested that the proposed handbook setting 
forth the aims, objectives and by-laws and other 
pertinent information concerning the Association 
be placed in a pending file until additional infor- 
mation could be presented at next year’s Business 
Meeting at Colombus, Ohio. 

The following statistical report was submitted 
by the Secretary-Treasurer and was audited by 
the Auditing Committee and was approved as 
follows: 


TREASURY REPORT 


1960 
Bank Balance 8-20-59 $ 585.37 
Subscription Collections 9-1 -60 1319.00 
$1904.37 
EXPENSES: 
1. Materials for Journal $384.86 
2. Stamps-Postage for Journal 272.57 
3. Stationery 60.00 
4, Miami Banquet Ex. (Guests) 7.50 
5. Miscellaneous Expense 131.16 
TOTAL EXPENSE 856.09 
BANK BALANCE = 8-24-60 $1048.28 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Total Membership 8-20-59 
Subscription Renewals 8-20-59 to 8-24-60 
New “embership 8-20-59 to 8-24-60 


1960 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP _ 8-24-60 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS BY STATE 


555 
409 


India 1 
7 
15 
Kentucky _____. 
3 
2 
3 
1 
Washington ________ 11 
Washington D. C. _............-..._.______. 19 


The only freedom worth possessing is that 
which gives enlargement to a people’s energy, in- 
tellect, and virtues. Thesavage makes his boast of 
freedom. But what is its worth? He is, indeed, free 
from what he calls the yoke of civil institutions. 
But other and worse chains bind him. The very 
privation of civil government is in effect a chain; 
for, by withholding protection from property it 
virtually shackles the arm of industry, and forbids 
exertion for the melioration-of his lot. Progress, 
the growth of intelligence and power, is the end 
and boon of liberty; and, without this, a people 
may have the name, but want the substance and 
spirit of freedom. 

Channing 
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Charles: “. .. I hope eventually to learn much, 
to pass my time here happily and productively 
and, most, most importan® of all to help those un- 
fortunate individuals who cannot see the light of 
day nor the lamp of night or all the exciting, 
colorful things occuring between which makes 
life so well worth living for all of us.” 

George: “. .. Another feature that I have dis- 
covered since I began taping is how much my 
articulation and enunciation have improved in 
expressing every-day speech communication. I 
sincerely hope that those requesting this reading 
will receive as much benefit from it as I have in 
recording it for them.” 

All in all our service program has proved to be 
constructive and completely stimulating for every- 
one concerned. I know I voice the sentiments of all 
the inmates when I say that we feel grateful for 
the opportunity to be part of this wonderful pro- 
ject. 


(Continued from Page 9) 

these men seem paramount. No wrong is a wrong 
unless directed at them. Injustice is never meted 
out to others, but the most minor frustration, if 
personal, is almost unbearable. They are aggres- 
sive in a passive appearing manner, saying “Yes” 
and meaning “No” and, there is a rationalization 
for every “No”. 

Many of these men are quite intelligent but 
show great inadequacies in their social behavior. 
They have never been able to adapt themselves to 
their previous environments, being unstable, ego- 
centric, and perverse, and so, make very poor 
adjustment in the classroom situation. 

There are many authorities with whom I agree 
who say these men are ill and need individual 
psychiatric care; that the only possibility of cure 
is to spot them early and through the psycho- 
analytical approach, have them, once again, go 
through the psychological stages of development 
one must surmount successfully to reach emotion- 
al maturity. This time they will have necessary 
support and may avoid fixation at any stage 
which might lead to the development of the var- 
ious inadequate personalities which are indica- 
tive of the sociopath. 

The financing of such a program, where so large 
a group is involved, is obviously not possible at 
this time; so the classroom teacher and those stu- 
dents who wish to learn will continue to be plagued 
by the disturbances created by these men, unless 
a classification program is carried out where the 
disease will be spotted successfully, and steps 
taken toward a positive cure. Then these inmates 
will not be enrolled in school until the prognosis 
for success is favorable. 


(Continued from Page 12) ; 
conference on education and training, be the light- 
house which steers past accomplishments into 


greater and still greater future successes in the 
contribution of training to the correctional 
process, 


(Continued from Page 14) 


All of the elaborate and expensive plants and 
facilities, the well-planned curriculi,the trained 
rehabilitation unless the proper attitude and 
teachers, however, cannot put the three r’s in 
approach to teaching in the training school per- 
meates and becomes instilled in every staff mem- 
ber’s thinking. Therapy is a way of life. 

It is most ironic, and perhaps for some, inconce- 
ivable, that in the Betts Reading Clinic of Haver- 
ford, staffed by expert clinicians, psychiatrists, 
psychologists and the latest tools of the trade, 
that the following conclusions were made by Dr. 
Betts * himself: 

“We have found that in the final analysis, 
barring the element of brain damage, even 
among youngsters of superior intelligence who 
are unable to read. . . the barrier to learning is 
penetrated only by love, understanding, and 
faith.” 
probably the most difficult traits that an adult 
has to project to a child and yet the most impor- 
tant. This is the very basis of therapy. These are 
the things that these mean, nasty, angry, aggres- 
sive children are crying out for and yet it is this 
group that it is the most difficult to show love, 
understanding and faith. 

Are there three r’s in rehabilitation? If not, 
let’s put them there! To do this we must attract 
the best and be willing to pay for it. If our civiliz- 
ation should someday crumble, it will not be so 
for the lack of trained scientists, but instead, 
from the delinquency cancer eating at the vital 
organs of society! 

In conclusion, I list seven needs in this field: 

1. Certify all teachers in correctional education 
with an emphasis on the psychology of maladjust- 
ment. 

2. Recognize the importance of experience and 
training and compensate for it. A rapid turnover 
is a deterrent to progress. 

3. Allow time within the school day and school 
year for conferences, workshops and futher study. 
4. Provide for research, unity and an exchange of 
information on a nation-wide basis. This week’s 
Island looks encouraging. We get nowhere on 
our own little island. 

|. We need expanded public relations to acquaint 
the public with our task and to help the public 
see that this is a community problem, not some- 
thing on which they can turn their backs. 

6. We need more psychiatric help and it may be 
well to include psychotherapists on the teaching 
staff. The treatment-centered program cannot 
be treatment centered without such help. 

7. We need to scramble out of the buggy and 
onto the lauching pad, now! We must get our 
training school programs in orbit. We are guilty 
of dragging our feet... . we are guilty of baby- 
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sitting in a business that is most serious. Broad, 
sweeping changes must be made immediately. 

* Quotation (page 8), taken from an informal 
discussion with Dr. Betts on reading problems 
at the Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford. Pennsy- 
Ivania, February, 1960. 
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11. If fire is small and contained, wall CO2 fire 
extinguishers are to be used. 

12. All students trained in use of CO2 fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

13. All electrical equipment installed to code 
standards. 

14. Keep temporary wiring to a minimum and 
strictly temporary. 

H __ Fire Protection: 

1. Each wall of a shop should have a fire extin- 
guisher hung at an accessible height. 

2. Students must be trained in use of different 
kinds of extinguishers for different kinds 
of fires. 

3. Three main types of fires. Classes A, B and C. 

4. Class A fire _ Combustible materials (wood, 
paper, etc.). Extinguishing agent __ large 
— of water to quench and cool the 

ire. 

5. Class B fire __ Inflamable liquids, oil and 
grease. Blanketing and cooling effect needed. 
Foam extinguishers used. 

6. Class C fire __ Electrical equipment __ water 
or water mixtures must not be used. Carbon 
Dioxide and Vaporizing liquid extinguishers 
used on electrical fires. 

I Accidents: 

. All accidents must be reported to instructor 

immediately. 

. If victim is able to walk he should be sent 

to the hospital immediatly. ; 

. Instructor should note exact time of accident 

and nature of injuries. 

. If victim is unconscious, send for hospital 

attendants. 

. In the event of severed arteries, tourniquets 

may be applied. 

. No first aid is to be given by instructor un- 

less danger of death is imminent. 

. Notify school administrators of accident. 

. Make out accident report as soon as possible. 

. Accident should be discussed with class to 
determine what safety rules were violated, 
causing the accident. 

J Personal Protection: 

. Safety goggles are to be worn when using 
the power saw. 

. Safety goggles are to be worn when using 
grinding wheel on power saw. 

. Asbestos gloves and safety goggles are to 
be worn whenever molten metal is handled. 

. Aprons should be worn to protect clothing. 

. Asbestos leggings should be worn in stereo- 
tvping department when casting pigs. 

. Neckties are not to be worn in the shop. 
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. Safety goggles are to be worn when routing. 

Shirt sleeves are to be rolled up when opera- 

ting power driven equipment. 

. Shirt sleeves must be rolled down and collars 
buttoned when working with molten metal. 

10. Asbestos leggings should be worn when hand- 

ling molten metal. 

11. Good work shoes should always be worn in 

the shop. Sneakers and loafers are not to 

be worn. 
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likely to imitate parents who reward him more. 
INTERACTION IN THE SMALL GROUP: A 
great deal of the research dealing with the forma- 
tion of groups and the interaction of members of 
groups bears on social development. Two things 
of importance to social development come from 


' participation in peer groups and classroom groups. 


One is the broadening of the sphere of social sensi- 
tivity to include people who are not members of 
the family. Thus the scope of a person’s sympa- 
thies enlarges, as does his ability to act for the 
good of a group in ways which may require some 
sacrifice of egocenttric satisfaction. The other 
is the learning of social attitudes and habits which 
characterize the group. 

SOCIAL LOYALTY: One of the major educa- 
tinoal problems of modern society is that of social 
loyalty. It is a problem of developing enough soc- 
ial loyalty of the right kind to the various social 
groups in which one participates. Too little social 
loyalty is bad for everyone concerned. Too much 
may lead to chauvinism and anti-social prejudice. 

Early social loyalties are deeply emotional and 
are formed in small, intimate groups, of which 
the family is the prototype. As the child matures, 
he forms loyalties to wider groups in which he 
does not have such intimate emotional relations. 
Thus a 16 year old can be loyal to a team, a class, 
or a club, among the members of which he has 
very few c'ose freinds. He learns to be loyal for 
the sake of some purpose beyond the egocentric 
one of experiencing intimate emotional relations. 
One learns to be loyal to groups or organizations 
whose members he hardly knows, and some of 
whose members he will never see. This kind of 
social loyaltv is crucial in the modern society 
characterized by interdependence of people who 
never have personal contact and by shrinking 
snace. Tt is certainly bound up in some way with 
education, but no one knows exactly how. 

One theory is that of the expanding circle of 
loyalty, which was stated well by Edmund Burke 
at the time of the French Revolution: “To be 
attached to the subdivision, to love the little 
platoon we belong to in society, is the first princi- 
ple (the germ as it were) of public affections. It 
is the first link in the series by which we proceed 
towards a love to our country, and to mankind.” 
According to this theorv. a satisfactory experi- 
ence of lovalty to small intimate grouns is neces- 
sary, though not sufficient, for a satisfactory ex- 
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perience of loyalty to larger groups. But this is 
certainly too simple to fit all of the facts. People 
experience conflicts of loyalty between family and 
some larger groups, such as the peer group, or the 
work group, or a political party. Members of min- 
ority ethnic and racial groups often experience 
conflict of loyalty. 
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voices, and one for changed voices), a drum and 
bugle corps, music appreciation classes (from 
“symphonic” to “jazz’’), history of music classes 
(the start of music to the present day), tonette 
instruction is given (this is used greatly in school 
rhythm bands), The Musical Ambassedors (this 
group is made up of the best musicians. This 
group entertains at all types of functions in Dela- 
ware County, Philadelphia, and other commun- 
ities nearby and out of town), The Gospel Mes- 
sengers (this group strictly sings the great songs 
of the church. Gospel songs, spirituals, etc. This 
group has appeared on the radio and has won a 
radio contest for the best gospel singing group). 
Rock and roll vocal ensembles (we usually have 
several of these groups at all times. Each cottage 
is usually represented with a rock and roll group. 
These groups sing original songs. The words and 
music are created by these boys), guitar instruc- 
tion, bongo drum instruction, rhythm group (this 
is made up of bongo drums, guitar, piano, etc.), a 
course in choral conducting is now being offered. 
For our added entertainment and pleasure, music- 
al organizations come to Glen Mills during the 
year and provide us with excellent entertain- 
ment. Music plays a prominent part in our Sunday 
services. Each week we have an assembly pro- 
gram, which is usually an all musical program, 
and during the winter months the entire student 
body convenes for an hour of singing and fun 
each week, and our boys love music, 100%. 

You can now see that we offer our boys much 
more than the public schools. We hope to add 
several more courses in the music field this com- 
ing season. 

Remember: Quote - “Music is as old as mankind. 
In primitive times man with few words in his 
vocabulary, turned to sound to express his 
emotions. From these crude rhythms and vocal 
utterances evolved the music we love today. 


It is a universal language, a golden thread which 
binds all nations together in one common bond. No 
matter what race or creed, all bow to its magic 
power. 

Music energizes, inspires and elevates. Tensions 
are relieved and sick souls are cured.” 

(This paper was compiled by William V. Lessig 
through research and actual work in the correc- 
tional field.) 


(Continued from Page 22) 
plete cooperation of every member of the insti- 


tution’s team. I say “team”, because the institut- 
ional personnel must work as a team to conduct 
and assure a good training program. The edu- 
cational program will survive, or it will fail, de- 
pending upon the amount of cooperation it gets 
from the other members of the team. It will im- 
prove in value to the inmate, and it will become 
thoroughly integrated into the institutional pro- 
gram, the program of the department - through 
the continued effort to obtain, and to keep, the 
“team” approach. 

Engraved on the Great Seal of Missouri is the 
slogan, “Together We Stand - Divided We Fall.” 
It is a very good admonition for all who are en- 
gaged in such an effort as we are discussing here. 

Finally, correctional education in an institution 
must provide a plan following up the graduated 
trainees work and progress. Attempts must be 
carried out to discover what needs to be revésed, 
interpolated into the total program — or, if need 
be discarded. The trainee mustt be followed to de- 
termine what value the program has had for him. 
Within the institution, this is entirely possible, 
for in an adequate educational or vocationai train- 
ing program, we are training efficient inmate per- 
sonnel. For those who leave our premises, a means 
of dicovering what has been done to re-establish 
or rehabilitate the parolee or the discharged in- 
mate is in great need and should be made an im- 
portant part of the entire departmental program. 

These proposa.s are ambitious ... but our goal 
must be always farther away than our vision can 
reach. We will then be constantly reaching for- 
ward. They will take much time and considerable 
planning. But when dealing with persons instead 
of products, it is all the more important. It may 
seem difficult ... but I am reminded of the ad- 
vertisement of a radio and television repair shop. 
“The difficult we do immediately. The impossib.e 
wil take a little time.” 
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favorable to the development of inmate soc- 
ial maturity comparable to that of “Outside” 
reality. 

8. Increased use of personnel management tec- 
hniques in the selection, assignment and 
transfer of inmates to and from vocational 
training programs and work experience pro- 
grams. 

4. Increased public interest and participation 
in all phases of correctional operations in- 
cluding institutinoal planning, program deve- 
lopment and parole programming. This will 
include greater involvement of the family, 
the church, theneighborhood, civic organ- 
izations, trade advisory groups and other 
community influences in the total treatment 
- control effort. 

5. More extensive individual program planning 
directed toward substituting legitimate ad- 
venture for delinquent adventure. This will 
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require greater emphasis on program con- 
tinuity directed toward the substitution of 
individual satisfaction from legitimate in- 
dividual goals and accomplishments to re- 
place the satisfaction previously received 
from anti-social goals and anti-social accomp- 
lishments. 

6. Constructive extension under professionally 
credentialled instrutors, of correctional edu- 
cation training to meet the growing employ- 
ment, educational deficienncies and emotion- 
al needs required be the inmate for success- 
full social and employment adjustment in the 
decade, 

7. More extensive development of physical fit- 
mates for special work assingments and for 
ness programs for the conditioning of in- 
parole release. 

8. Continued “cracking” of the inmate system 
of institutional operation, such that group 
inmates and staff will produce pressures for 
constructive community behavior inside the 
prison which will further success in outside 
adjustment. 

9. Futherance of parole release programs char- 
acterized by greater initial staff supervision 
and with more gradual assumption of inde- 
by the parolee. As part of this program, pro- 
vision will be made for the short term return 
to the institutional or conservative camp 
setting when parole failure is imminent. 

10. The futherance of more realistic educational 
and vocational on-the-job training concepts 
in Correctional industry, in institutional 
maintenance, feeding and housekeeping oper- 
ations and in the conservative camps. 

1i. More effective and practicable utilization of 
the professional skills of the chaplain, social 
worker, sociologist, psychiatrist and lib- 
rarian through on-the-job contacts and the 
establishment of closer communication and 
working relationship with supervisors, ed- 
ucators and other staff members. 


(Continued from Page 26) 
_ tne fields in which job openings exist in the com- 
wae 

Is it because the programs are not paced to meet 
the needs in the field in which the man is being 
trained? 

The diligent pursuit of the answers to these ques- 
tions would doubtless provide valuable guides to 
the shaping of future vocational and apprentice 


programs in the prison in cooperation with labor 
and management committee from the trade or 
crafts involved. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of this fact. 
We in the trade union movement cannot subscribe 
to the principle of giving a released inmate an 
advantage over a young man who has stayed 
straight and who seeks an opportunity to learn 
and work at a trade. 

On the other hand, in most fields we see no 
reason why the prisoner who has the capabilities 
should not be trained and given the same oppor- 
tunity upon release to obtain employment at a 
trade as the man outside. Undoubtly, careful sel- 
ection is a basic factor and there are certain types 
of vocations and certain trades which by their 
nature, would be unsuitable for former inmates. 

Let me also point out (and speaking now as one 
who completed his apprenticeship), that we in 
the apprenticeable trades take pride in the fact 
that the skills of our craft can be learned only 
through doing, and that the technical knowledge 
necessary to the all-around craftsman must be 
acquired in a definite integration of the training 
on the job and that we must be ever on guard 
against the dilution of craft standards and skills. 
The use of hands and head in concert with each 
other, far from being a sign of inferiority, is a 
form of completeness, enabling one to obtain the 
greatest measure of satisfaction in his work. 

Crafts must never become a dumping ground 
for those who are inadequate to master them. 
This holds, whether the applicants are serving 
time in a prison or are seeking craft entrance 
outside. 

I believe we have a mutal self-interest all 
of us, including government and prison officials, 
labor and management in the achievement of 
the worthy goal of returning to society men cap- 
able of bearing their own responsibilities and ade- 
quately meeting the demands made upon our world 
of today. 


There is no law of progress. Our future is in our 
own hands, to make or to mar. It will be an uphill 
fight to the end, and would we have it otherwise? 
Let no one suppose thar evolution will ever ex- 
empt us from struggles, “You forget,” said the 
Devil, with a chuckle, “that I have been evolving 
+00.” 


Dean Inge 
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